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THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  ACQUISI- 
TION PROCESS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  FORCE  PROTECTION 
FOR  COMBAT  FORCES 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  Wednesday,  April  21,  2004. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  5:35  p.m.,  in  room  2118, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Duncan  Hunter  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  afternoon,  we  meet  to  receive  testimony  on  the  performance 
of  the  acquisition  system  in  fulfilling  the  urgent  force  protection 
needs  of  our  combat  forces  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  and  Oper- 
ation Enduring  Freedom. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  our  distinguished  panel  representing  the 
military's  acquisition  community.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  the 
service  you  do  for  our  men  and  women  in  uniform. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  people  serving  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 
They  are  making  America  and  the  world  more  secure  by  helping 
the  Iraqi  and  Afghan  people  build  democracy  in  the  heart  of  the 
Middle  East.  Whether  members  of  active  duty,  reserve,  national 
guard  units,  or  civilians,  these  heroes  embody  the  best  ideals  of  our 
Nation,  serving  so  that  others  may  be  free  and  we  thank  them  and 
their  families  for  all  the  sacrifices  they  endure. 

The  trust  given  to  the  people  in  this  room  by  the  soldiers  and 
families  is  that  we  will  provide  them  with  the  necessary  systems 
and  equipment  so  that  they  can  be  successful  in  accomplishing 
their  mission  at  anytime,  anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  keeping  this  trust,  we  must  be  honest  in  our  assessment  of 
whether  we  are  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  not  only  provide 
the  soldiers  what  they  need  to  accomplish  their  mission — and  I 
might  add,  marines  and  sailors  and  airmen — but  when  they  need 
it. 

Force  protection  is  an  essential  part  of  this  trust  and  has  two 
components.  The  offensive  component  requires  the  equipment,  sys- 
tems and  tactics  to  maintain  the  initiative,  to  defeat,  disrupt  and 
deny  the  enemy  the  ability  to  attack.  The  defensive  component  pro- 
vides the  survivability  required  to  carry  out  the  offense. 

Improvised  Explosive  Devices  (lEDs)  continue  to  be  the  weapon 
of  choice  employed  by  those  extremists,  murderers  and  thugs  who 

(1) 


would  deny  the  Iraqi  people  democracy.  Therefore,  adding  armor  to 
our  vehicles  in  theater  must  be  expediently  accomplished. 

And  to  help  frame  the  testimony  to  be  given  here  today,  I  will 
present  two  examples  that  raise  questions  about  the  total  acquisi- 
tion system's  ability  to  meet  our  soldiers'  needs. 

This  first  photo  is  a  picture  that  we  took  while  we  were  over  in 
the  theater.  It  is  a  humvee  from  the  1st  Armored  Division.  And  it 
is  representative  of  a  local  armor  solution  that  is  developed  by  sol- 
diers. You  see  that  door.  That  is  quarter-inch  mild  steel.  That  door 
was  put  on  by  soldiers  in  theater  who  went  down  to  a  machine 
shop,  an  Iraqi  machine  shop,  and  had  them  put  together  a  piece 
of  steel  for  them. 

I  met  with  a  young  soldier  at  Landstuhl  Medical  Center  who  was 
traveling  in  just  such  a  humvee.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  quar- 
ter-inch mild  steel  didn't  prevent  his  serious  injuries,  all  this  Amer- 
ican hero  wanted  to  talk  about  was  getting  back  to  his  unit  in  Iraq. 
This  young  soldier  provided  me  with  both  inspiration,  as  a  result 
of  his  spirit,  and  concern  that  our  system  was  not  addressing  the 
urgent  needs  of  our  troops. 

Chart  2  is  our  humvee  add-on  armor  time  line.  I  want  to  put  this 
up. 

And  incidentally,  gentlemen,  I  have  all  of  your  statements  in  the 
record  and  consider  them  all  taken  for  the  record. 

And  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  move  to  this  immediate  question 
of  armoring,  because  I  know  we  have  a  limited  amount  of  time,  and 
have  you  respond  to  that  question  because  that  is  the  question  of 
the  day.  It  is  when  we  are  going  to  get  this  stuff  and  get  it  out. 

That  is  a  humvee  add-on  armor  time  line.  If  you  look  at  it,  you 
saw  that  our  threat  as  of  last  year  was  developing  from  May 
through  September.  We  had  literally  hundreds  of  lEDs  exploding 
on  a  regular  basis  injuring  our  people,  many  of  them  roadside; 
some  of  them  anything,  as  you  know,  from  a  coke  can  with  some 
C-4  explosive  in  it  right  up  to  155mm  rounds. 

It  wasn't  until  approximately  from  May  through  November  that 
we  actually  started  to  produce  some  of  these  kits.  In  fact,  we  had 
a  House  Armed  Services  Committee  (HASC)  memo  to  the  Army 
noting  arsenals  in  industry  and  mills  were  not  producing  at  a  max- 
imum capacity  in  February. 

So  while  we  were  having  people  torn  up  by  these  lEDs,  we  went 
through  a  requirements  definition  stage  of  August  and  September. 
They  started  getting  hit  heavy  in  May. 

We  went  to  ballistic  testing  at  Aberdeen.  And  this  isn't  rocket 
science,  gentlemen.  This  is  shooting  pieces  of  steel,  basically  quar- 
ter-inch pieces  of  steel,  with  three  or  four  different  types  of  systems 
to  see  if  the  system  would  go  through  the  steel.  We  did  that  Octo- 
ber, November,  December. 

We  approved  $129  million  at  the  end  of  December  and  $300  mil- 
lion that  wasn't  identified.  And  the  original  Army  schedule,  inci- 
dentally, was  to  finish  this  as  of  December  2004. 

Tank-Automotive  and  Armaments  Command  (TACOM)  received 
a  final  $131  million  to  complete  the  original  requirements  in  April 
of  this  year. 

Now,  what  this  shows  you  is  very  simply  this:  From  combat 
need,  from  the  time  when  we  saw  we  needed  to  put  some  steel  be- 


tween  the  bodies  of  our  young  people  and  these  lEDs,  to  full  pro- 
duction, basically  just  making  steel  kits,  six  months.  The  actual 
production  time,  once  we  got  started,  was  three  months.  That  is 
unacceptable.  And  I  happened  to  get  into  this  when  I  started  to 
work  on — and  in  fact,  we  have  had  the  HASC  staff  working  on 
this — on  the  gun  truck  idea,  on  the  idea  of  not  only  armoring 
humvees  but  armoring  trucks  a  couple  of  months  ago  when  we 
made  our  last  trip  into  theater. 

And  I  would  like  to  ask  the  staff  to  put  up  this  picture  of  a  gun 
truck  from  the  4'^'  Infrantry  Division  (I.D.)  While  we  have  been 
going  through  this  bureaucratic  routine,  this  half-stepping,  this 
treading  water,  this  is  what  your  people  in-theater  had  for  their 
gun  trucks.  You  will  notice  that,  in  fact,  is  a  double-hulled  FMTV, 
or  five-ton  truck.  That  is  the  4"*^  I.D.  That  was  driven  up  to  us  by 
General  Odierno's  people.  And  he  showed  that  to  us  over  there 
about  a  month  and  a  half,  two  months  ago. 

You  will  notice,  however,  that  the  sides  of  it  aren't  steel.  They 
are  plywood.  They  are  plywood  because  we  didn't  provide  any  steel 
and  we  could  have  done  it  very  easily. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  through  this.  In  fact,  you  can  take  a  look  at 
this  so-called  interim  gun  truck,  which  very  simply  is  an  FMTV  or 
seven-ton  Marine  truck  with  a  steel  hull  built  in  the  back  with 
quarter-inch  high-hard  steel,  which  we  had  in  surplus  from  making 
these  Stryker  vehicles,  stitched  together  with  six-inch  strips  of 
steel.  If  you  have  those  things  cut,  it  takes  a  soldier  or  a  marine 
with  a  socket  wrench  about  two  hours  to  put  it  together.  Mission 
impossible  for  the  military  acquisition  system. 

If  the  staff  could  put  the  interim  gun  truck  time  line  up,  let's 
take  a  look  at  this  thing.  And  after  I  go  through  this,  I  want  to 
ask  the  ranking  member  to  show  how  he,  through  volunteer,  pri- 
vate citizens,  got  some  steel  up  on  these  trucks  in  Iraq  and  perhaps 
saved  a  couple  of  lives  of  some  of  our  people  over  there. 

The  Stryker  steel  was  reported  available.  We  found  out  in  Feb- 
ruary that  we  had,  in  fact,  enough  Stryker  steel  left  over  from  the 
Stryker  production  to  do  maybe  60  trucks.  We  already  had  it.  It 
was  already  produced.  It  was  sitting  there  at  the  International 
Steel  Group  (ISG).  We  found  out  it  was  at  ISG,  one  of  our  major 
steel  mills.  That  was  in  February. 

Toward  the  last  of  February,  TACOM  reported  that  Stryker  steel 
had  been  purchased.  In  March,  we  saw  this  emerging  requirement 
from  theater  of  some  800  gun  trucks,  but  of  course  we  had  these 
requirements,  obviously,  coming  down  from  theater  or  existing  in 
theater  where  they  were  using  double-hulled  plywood  and  these 
kits  done  by  Iraqi  machine  shops  long  before  that. 

If  you  look  at  the  time  line  on  this  interim  gun  truck,  even 
though  the  Stryker  steel  was  made  available  in  February,  it  wasn't 
until  April  that  Aberdeen  Test  Center  (ATC)  assembled  the  first  in- 
terim gun  truck  kit.  An  industrial  source,  one  of  our  private  compa- 
nies, said  they  could  cut  all  this  stuff  in  eight  days. 

Now,  we  went  down  with  some  of  the  staff  to  Quantico  and  with 
the  help  of  some  of  our  good  marines  down  there  and  their  shop, 
with  the  help  of  retired  General  Terry  Powell,  we  took  these  cut 
pieces  of  steel,  two-feet  wide,  four-feet  high,  and  we  stitched  them 
together  into  an  armored  box.  One  of  your  retired  marine  generals 


did  that  in  about  two  hours  with  some  help  from  the  good  marines 
who  were  there  in  the  machine  shop.  These  things  are  easy. 

We  had  all  this  Stryker  steel  that  was  available.  We  thought, 
well,  now  we  will  just  get  this  thing  shipped  over  into  theater  and 
our  troops  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  them  on  the  backs  of  these 
trucks.  They  are  going  to  be  able  to  double  hull  them.  And  inciden- 
tally, the  double  hull  configuration  had,  at  this  time  been  tested  by 
ATC,  having  been  shipped  out,  been  constructed  into  a  gun  truck 
and  shipped  out  by  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory.  They  shot  it 
heavily  with  rocket  propelled  granades  (RPGs),  AK-47s  and 
155mm  rounds  and  it  had  come  through  in  stellar  fashion.  The 
only  thing  that  came  through  was  the  jet  on  the  RPG  with  no  at- 
tending fragmentation. 

So  it  worked,  the  idea  of  having  a  double  hull  truck,  which  inci- 
dentally is  the  same  thing  we  did  in  Vietnam  when  we  had  RPG 
and  AK-47  attacks. 

Nonetheless,  we,  at  Quantico,  took  a  look  at  this  hull  and  it  was 
recommended  by  one  of  our  good  marine  generals  that  we  cut  these 
things  into  two  foot  panels,  because  we  have  these  huge  strips  of 
high-hard  steel  left  over  from  Stryker  production.  And  so,  instead 
of  taking  them  over  to  theater  in  big  pieces,  we  said,  "Why  don't 
we  just  cut  them  into  kits?  And  we  will  cut  the  bolt  holes."  And 
that  means  the  Marines  and  soldiers,  when  they  get  them,  can  just 
get  up  on  the  trucks,  no  perforation  needed,  and  with  a  socket  set 
and  a  handful  of  bolts  you  can  put  them  together  in  about  two 
hours. 

Gentlemen,  mission  impossible. 

We  had  contacted  the  ISG  and  said,  "Can  you  get  these  things 
over  and  get  them  cut?"  "Yes,  we  think  we  can  get  them  cut  in  a 
couple  of  days."  At  that  point,  the  U.S.  Army  took  over.  Now,  that 
was  several  months  ago. 

The  last  time  I  checked  only  three  kits  had  been  cut.  One  of  your 
generals  stopped  all  of  the  cutting  because  he  wanted  to  retest  the 
Stryker  steel,  which  has  been  tested  for  about  10  years  now.  And 
the  information  was  that  when  they  get  finished  testing  them — and 
then,  in  fact,  the  test  came  through  once  again  with  Stryker  steel 
the  same  as  it  was  10  years  ago;  it  still  works — they  are  still  going 
to  produce  them  at  the  rate  of  three  a  day. 

Gentlemen,  any  one  of  you  with  a  plasma  torch  can  cut  about  60 
pieces  of  steel  a  day.  It  takes  just  a  couple  of  minutes  per  piece. 

So  the  answer  to  this  is  we  are  not  going  to  get  this  stuff  into 
theater  if  we  continue  at  the  same  pace  for  about  two  months.  So 
it  is  taken  a  month  and  a  half  just  to  get  existing  steel  sitting  at 
the  docks  at  a  steelyard  left  over  from  Stryker  production  to  the 
point  where  we  start  cutting  it.  If  you  extrapolate  that  out,  it 
means  it  is  probably  going  to  be  May,  June  or  July  before  you  get 
a  few  pieces  of  cut  steel  over  into  theater. 

Now,  while  that  is  happening,  we  have  lots  of  trucks  that  are 
being  hit  with  these  lEDs.  I  think  the  number  of  tankers  that  have 
been  destroyed  now  with  attacks  is  something  like  between  80  and 
100.  You  have  civilian  convoys  that  desperately  need  to  be  escorted 
with  gun  trucks. 

When  Abe  Lincoln  was  talking  to  General  McClellan,  he  told  him 
he  had  a  case  of  the  slows.  None  of  this  is  happening  because  I 


guess  we  have  an  acquisition  system  that  absolutely  has  a  case  of 
the  slows.  You  guys  can't  tie  your  shoelaces. 

The  idea  that  we  can't  get  a  few  pieces  of  steel  cut  and  moved 
into  theater  when  all  you  got  to  do  is  cut  them  and  punch  a  few 
holes  in  each  side  and  ship  them  over,  and  you  got  General  Handy 
from  US  Transportation  Command  (TRANSCOM)  saying  he  is 
ready  to  go  as  soon  as  you  get  it  cut,  and  it  is  mission  impossible, 
makes  me  understand  why  Comanche  got  canceled  when  you  got 
an  acquisition  system  that  doesn't  work. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  is  the  state  of  play. 

And  I  would  like  to  ask  our  good  professional  staff  member  here, 
Mr.  Bob  Simmons,  what  the  total  number  of  truck  kits  is  after 
working  this  problem  for  some  three  months. 

What  is  it,  Bob? 

Mr.  Simmons.  One  kit  has  been  built. 

The  Chairman.  One  kit  has  been  built. 

That  means  after  three  months  we  built  as  many  kits  as  one  ma- 
rine retired  general  put  together  in  two  hours  by  himself,  with  a 
little  help  from  a  couple  of  other  Marines.  That  is  pathetic. 

And  at  the  same  time,  I  would  presume  that  some  of  the  protec- 
tion we  have  over  there  is  things  like  those  double-hull  plywood 
hulls  that  we  have  in  the  back  of  our  five-and  seven-ton  trucks. 

Now,  I  think  that  at  this  point  I  am  going  to  ask  the  fine  gentle- 
men from  Missouri,  Mr.  Skelton,  to  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  what 
some  private  people  did  to  protect  their  folks  overseas  and  how  it 
worked. 

The  gentleman  is  recognized. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hunter  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  37.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  IKE  SKELTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  MISSOURI,  RANKING  MEMBER,  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very,  very  important 
that  you  called  this  hearing.  It  is  extremely  important  because,  for 
those  who  have  young  folks  over  there,  if  anyone  should  get  hurt 
and  not  have  proper  armor  plating,  I  can  see  how  they  would  get 
upset. 

I  got  involved,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  being  of  some  help  a  number 
of  weeks  ago  with  some  folks  in  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  which  is 
in  the  4'^  District.  They  wanted  to  help  a  company,  a  transpor- 
tation company,  get  some  additional  armored  plating.  And  of 
course,  the  bureaucrats  turned  it  down. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  from  yester- 
day's Jefferson  City  Post  Tribune  page  1  headline:  "Soldier's  Mom 
Passes  Word:  Armor  Plating  Did  Its  Job."  And  under  that  it  says, 
"428'h  Members  Unhurt  In  Roadside  Bomb  Attack,"  by  Kris 
Hilgedick,  News  Tribune. 

"Virgil  Kirkweg  was  gratified  to  learn  that  the  steel  armor  he 
helped  donate  to  the  428'*^  Transportation  Company  may  have 
served  its  intended  purpose  by  saving  lives  in  Iraq  during  the 
weekend. 

"Kirkweg  said  a  local  woman,  the  mother  of  one  of  the  men  in 
the  unit,  called  him  this  morning  to  relate  the  news. 


"This  lady  called  and  said  her  son  was  in  the  428'*^,  said  Earkweg. 
According  to  the  woman,  the  vehicle  was  hit  by  a  bomb  over  there 
on  Sunday  and  the  plate  definitely  saved  soldiers  lives. 

"Kirkweg  was  so  caught  off  guard  by  the  phone  call  that  he  ne- 
glected to  obtain  the  woman's  name  or  any  details  about  the  spe- 
cific incident. 

"She  was  pretty  disturbed  and,  of  course,  I  was  too.  She  said  she 
couldn't  force  herself  to  even  talk  about  it  yesterday,'  said  Kirkweg. 
'It  was  a  very  touching  phone  call.' 

"After  spending  most  of  the  day  at  the  Baghdad  International 
Airport,  Staff  Sergeant  Timothy  Wilding  replied  to  a  News  Tribune 
e-mail  and  wrote  that  any  information  regarding  specific  attacks 
would  have  to  come  from  the  unit  is  commander  or  higher  head- 
quarters. But  he  added  his  unit  is  providing  security  for  convoys. 

"So  the  steel  is  coming  in  handy  to  protect  us  in  the  cabs,'  he 
said. 

"His  unit  has  built  steel  boxes  in  the  beds  of  the  trucks,  mount- 
ing machine  guns  or  grenade  launchers  inside. 

"The  donation  of  the  steel  occurred  shortly  before  Christmas  and 
only  a  few  days  after  the  men  and  women  of  the  428'*^  learned  that 
they  had  been  deployed  overseas. 

"Kirkweg  is  the  co-owner  of  Industrial  Enterprises,  Incorporated 
out  of  Apache  Flats."  That  is  right  near  Jefferson  City. 

"That  company,  together  with  financial  help  from  Houser-Millard 
Funeral  Directors,  donated  the  labor  needed  to  mount  steel  plating 
on  72  vehicles. 

"Designed  to  reinforce  the  undercarriages  and  doors  of  Humvees 
and  five-ton  trucks,  the  armor  is  intended  to  protect  American  sol- 
diers from  small  exploding  devices  used  by  the  Iraqi  insurgents. 

"The  volunteer  project  initially  met  with  resistance  from  the  mili- 
tary bureaucrats,  who  eventually  relented  and  allowed  the  armor 
to  be  transported  and  mounted. 

"After  all  the  fuss  over  this  donated  steel,  you  would  be  amazed 
at  all  the  different  homemade  modifications  we  have  seen  over 
here,'  Wilding  wrote." 

"Reid  Millard" — of  the  funeral  home — has  estimated  it  took  only 
a  few  hundred  dollars  to  outfit  the  vehicle  with  the  steel;  a  far  cry 
from  the  costs  military  contractors  are  currently  charging. 

"Kirkweg  said  he  was  moved  by  the  woman's  gratitude  and  the 
news  of  her  son's  survival. 

"'It  makes  all  of  the  hassle  worth  it,'  he  said.  'All  of  our  money 
and  hard  work  have  already  paid  off.'" 

So  we  can,  Mr.  Chairman,  say  a  special  thanks  to  our  Missouri 
folks,  and  whoever  the  bureaucrats  were  that  resisted  this  initially 
we  should  say,  "Shame  on  you." 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairma]Si.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

And  gentlemen,  let  me  make  a  point  here  up  front. 

It  is  the  front-end  of  the  process  that  is  killing  us  here.  Once  we 
get  production  going,  at  least  we  get  some  momentum  up  and  we 
start  making  things  and  once  we  get  them  going,  we  are  good  at 
making  them.  But  it  takes  us  a  long  time  to  respond  and  a  long 
time  to  make  stuff.  , 


If  we  have  another  chart  up  there,  will  you  put  that  next  chart 
up? 

Right  now,  TACOM  is  ahead  of  its  projected  schedule.  And  that 
shows  what  is  required  and  what  is  actually  being  done  in  terms 
of  installation  is  the  yellow  line.  The  gray  line  in  the  middle  is  the 
requirement.  The  purple  line  is  production.  Yellow  is  what  is  being 
installed. 

But  right  now,  as  of  yesterday,  6,900  humvee  kits.  Of  those 
6,900,  5,675  have  been  produced  and  TACOM  will  finish  before 
April  30'h.  The  Army  reports  that  3,863  kits  have  been  installed 
and  that  although  installation  appears  to  be  lagging  behind,  they 
will  complete  installation  in  May. 

Now,  my  point  is  that  once  we  get  going,  once  we  get  production 
rolling,  it  tends  to  continue.  And  at  that  point,  we  can  build  what 
we  need.  But  what  is  terrible  about  this  situation  is  we  have  a  slow 
front-end. 

So  the  bad  guys  come  up  with  a  system  that  works  extremely  ef- 
fectively in  causing  American  casualties.  In  this  case,  it  is  the  lED. 
It  takes  months  and  months  and  months  for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  respond  with  something  as  simple  as  taking  a  sheet  of 
steel,  cutting  panels  like  that,  standing  them  up,  putting  bolts 
through  them,  and  bolting  those  things  together  without  even  hav- 
ing to  touch  the  truck. 

Now,  all  the  shooting  that  we  have  done  at  ATC  has  shown  us 
something.  It  is  shown  us  that  if  you  put  a  panel  on  the  outside, 
you  have  a  steel  box  on  the  outside  on  the  back  of  a  five-ton  or 
seven-ton  truck,  and  you  put  a  box  on  the  inside  about  eight  inches 
in,  and  you  can  put  sandbags  in  between  or  you  can  put  this  new 
eGlass  system  or  you  can  put  aluminum  or  other  flag  catchers  in 
between.  But  if  you  do  that  with  a  double-hull  system,  you  knock 
down  practically  everything  from  a  155mm  round  that  is  hurting 
our  kids.  And  you  take  the  jet  from  a  RPG,  but  it  is  like  a  single 
bullet;  it  doesn't  carry  any  fragmentation  with  it.  And  it  stops  all 
small  arms  stuff".  You  do  that  without  having  to  perforate  the  truck 
in  a  single  place. 

So  the  question  would  be:  Why  don't  we  do  that?  And  the  answer 
is  we  have  a  system  that  is  incapable  of  reacting  quickly,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  have  asked  you  to  be  here. 

And  incidentally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  we  went  down  to 
Quantico,  we  put  that  sample  kit  in  place.  The  Marines  were  very 
cooperative  with  us.  They  even  let  a  retired  marine  general  like 
Terry  Powell  climb  around  on  your  good  equipment.  And  we  put 
that  thing  in  and  you  were,  in  fact,  gung-ho  to  get  that  stuff  into 
theater. 

The  one  mistake  we  made  was  we  said,  "Let  us  let  the  Army  cut 
it  first."  And  that,  starting  over  a  month  ago,  reduced  us  to  a  mo- 
lasses-like pace  that,  here,  a  month  later  results  in  having  enough 
kits  for  one  gun  truck  to  be  built.  That  is  as  much  as,  Mr.  Wynne, 
as  you  could  cut  with  a  plasma  cutter  yourself  in  probably  an  hour. 
That  is  what  you  have.  That  is  the  system  we  have  right  now.  It 
is  not  responsive.  We  have  to  change  it. 

Gentlemen,  with  that  short  discussion  on  why  I  wanted  you  to 
be  with  us  today,  what  can  we  do  to  do  better? 

Secretary  Wynne,  you  are  recognized. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MICHAEL  W.  WYNNE,  ACTING  UNDER 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  (ACQUISITION,  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
LOGISTICS)  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Wynne.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  thank  you  for 
holding  this  hearing  and  thank  God  for  the  inventiveness  of  the 
American  soldier.  It  has  been  that  way  since  time  in  memorial. 
And  we  have  a  whole  lot  of  respect  for  the  feedback  we  get  from 
our  soldiers  and  our  sailors  and  our  airmen  and  our  marines,  I 
must  add. 

I  would  like  to  start  by  thanking  the  Members  of  this  committee 
for  all  of  your  continued  support.  And  I  would  like  to  also  say,  sir, 
that  there  are  some  things  that  you  are,  I  think,  highlighting  today 
that  we  could  do  better. 

We  worry  a  lot.  There  is  still  some  fear  in  our  system  for  striking 
forward.  I  recently  got  an  Inspector  General  (I.G.)  report  that  basi- 
cally asked  me  to  hold  administrative  sanction  against  some  con- 
tracting officials  because  of  their  innovativeness  and  responsive- 
ness. 

I  have  sympathies  for  both  sides  because  there  is  a  respect  for 
the  American  taxpayer  that  we  have  to  do  and  yet  there  is  a  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  American  soldier  that  we  have  to  do  as  well. 
And  so,  I  have  respect  for  both  sides  of  that  problem. 

We  leave  our  acquisition  professionals  on  that  dilemma.  We  also 
leave,  I  will  say,  on  the  horns  of  the  dilemma,  what  do  we  do  about 
new  starts?  What  do  we  do  about  notifications  for  reprogramming? 

And  basically,  some  things  are  about  money,  although  my  friends 
in  the  comptroller  shop  tell  me  it  is  not  all  about  money.  It  is  all 
about,  sometimes,  developing  requirements,  partnering  with  our  re- 
quirements people  and  making  sure  that  the  testing  that  you  have 
so  fairly  indicated  goes  well  and  that  we  ship  utility  and  we  ship 
efficiently  to  our  soldiers  for  repair. 

I  think  I  will  stop  right  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  again,  thank  you  and  the  Members  of  this  committee.  We 
have  scoured  the  planet  for  responsive,  reflexive  and  inventive  peo- 
ple. 

I  will  tell  you  one  thing.  I  was  down  at  the  GemVision  Labora- 
tories on  Belvoir,  which  is  just  up  from  Quantico,  and  they  were 
working  on,  to  protect  our  soldiers,  a  shoulder-mounted  and  a  side- 
mounted  SpectraShield. 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  people  who  thought  this  up  and  shaped 
it  correctly  were  worried  about  whether  or  not  it  would  be  accept- 
ed. As  you  might  expect,  the  line  forms  around  the  corner.  And  now 
we  are  going  to  be  short,  I  will  tell  you,  the  armor  pieces  for  that 
piece  of  equipment.  And  in  that  regard,  sir,  we  are  proud  to  be 
short  because  I  think  it  will  help. 

And  the  requirements  are  skyrocketing  in  that  regard.  So  there 
is,  in  fact,  a  lot  of  scientists  from  all  over  the  world  that  have  of- 
fered us  inventive  equipment.  They  turned  out  a  job  shop  and  of 
course,  if  it  works,  we  want  a  lot  of  them. 

So,  with  that,  sir,  I  will  say  thank  you  for  your  dedication  and 
your  caring.  We  care  just  as  much  for  the  health  and  protection  of 
our  soldiers.  And  whatever  we  can  do,  sir,  to  speed  this  process  up, 
we  intend  to  do  it.  ,        , 


[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wynne  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  71.] 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think,  Secretary  Wynne,  speeding  the 
process  up  is  what  we  want  to  do. 

And  believe  me,  there  is  no  inventiveness  in  taking  a  piece  of 
Stryker  steel  that  we  have  already  tested  until  the  cows  come 
home  and  cutting  it  into  two-foot  strips  and  putting  it  together. 
That  is  simply  a  case  of  a  bureaucracy  that  is  paralyzed,  absolutely 
paralyzed. 

So  I  appreciate  your  optimism.  But  this  is  something  that  has  re- 
vealed, I  think,  very  clearly  that  we  are  broken  at  the  front  end. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy  to  recognize  you. 

Mr.  Skelton.  It  is  interesting  just  sitting  here  and  without  cast- 
ing aspersions  at  America,  the  great  country  of  ingenuity,  of  being 
able  to  do  what  no  one  else  can  do  on  something  that  is  very  basic 
such  as  protecting  our  young  folks,  that  this  isn't  something  that 
is  in  the  past.  So  we  have  to  have  a  hearing  on  it? 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  gentlemen. 

General  Yakovac,  what  do  you  think?  What  can  we  do? 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  JOSEPH  L.  YAKOVAC,  JR.,  MILITARY 
DEPUTY  AND  DIRECTOR,  ARMY  ACQUISITION  CORPS,  OF- 
FICE OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY  (ACQUI- 
SITION, LOGISTICS  AND  TECHNOLOGY)  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  ARMY 

General  Yakovac.  Sir,  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity 
to  come  over  here  and  discuss  with  you  what  can  be  done.  And  be- 
fore I  get  into  that,  I  just  want  to  go  back  and  re-talk  about  the 
process. 

And  from  my  point  of  view,  when  you  go  back  and  look  at  May 
1st  lEDs,  the  original  requirement,  what  we  thought  would  be  ade- 
quate was  to  provide  more  up-armored  humvees,  a  vehicle  that  has 
been  designed  to  have  additional  protection.  And  we  really  began 
to  move  up-armored  humvees  into  theater. 

Not  until  the  time  line  was  correct  in  August  with  the  acquisition 
community — the  part  I  represent — providing  a  material  solution, 
we  looked  at  up-armored  kits  as  a  way  to  augment  and  to  then 
meet  a  requirement  that  we  knew  would  be  coming  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. 

I  have  had  numerous  jobs  in  acquisition,  and  one  of  those  was 
in  the  mid-1990's  when  we  went  into  Bosnia  and  had  a  similar  sit- 
uation to  provide  up-armored  humvee  kits. 

We  created,  very  quickly,  400  by  adding  armor  and  not  thinking 
of  also  the  impacts  of  that  armor  on  reliability,  maintainability  and 
other  features  of  the  vehicle.  And  those  400  were  miserable  fail- 
ures. 

This  opportunity  came  before  the  requirement.  We  immediately 
looked  at  what  could  be  done  because  we  have  a  number  of 
humvees,  MIO  97s  that  are  not  capable  of  carrying  a  lot  of  extra 
weight,  in  our  inventory,  which  is  the  majority  of  the  ones  that 
were  in  theater. 

And  so,  one  of  the  engineering  challenges  was  to  provide  a  pro- 
tection level  against  a  threat  that  we  knew  was  characterized  by 
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lEDs  and  small  arms;  at  the  same  time,  provide  a  vehicle  that  was 
reliable  and  sustainable. 

By  the  end  of  September,  we  had  not  only  shot  many  more  sam- 
ples and  decided  on  the  kit  now  referred  to  as  ARL;  we  had  also 
run  mileage  to  characterize  the  fact  that  that  vehicle  would  not  be 
a  logistical  burden  to  the  soldier. 

In  that  time  frame,  the  product  manager  then  diverted  dollars 
from  a  humvee  line  to  begin  the  buying  of  the  steel.  It  was  not 
until  November  that  we  had  a  requirement  for  the  initial  numbers 
of  kits,  which  was  1,139  at  the  time.  Today,  it  is  8,400. 

We  immediately  put  those  kits  on  order  at  the  same  time  the 
supplemental  process  was  working.  And  as  you  indicated,  the  first 
dollars  that  we  received  outside  of  the  initial  investment  we  made 
was  on  23  December.  I  took  over  my  current  job  on  1  December. 
And  so,  since  then  I  have  been  very  involved  in  this  process. 

We  ordered  2,860  kits  at  that  time.  As  you  stated  in  your  time 
line,  we  needed  additional  money.  We  asked  for  it.  It  came  in  and 
we  ordered  the  remainder.  And  since  then,  as  your  chart  shows,  we 
have  moved  out  smartly  on  those  kits. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Yakovac  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  on  page  56.] 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  General,  we  started  seeing  lEDs  in  sub- 
stance, in  force,  back  last  summer. 

General  Yakovac.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  while  you  were  doing  this,  while  you  were 
walking  down  this  timeline  that  you  described,  here  is  what  people 
in-theater  did,  because  we  went  over  and  looked  at  what  they  had 
in-theater:  They  went  to  Iraqi  machine  shops  and  they  got  soft 
stuff. 

In  fact,  we  were  over  with  the  1st  AD  and  the  82nd  Airborne, 
they  trotted  out  their  most  prized  personnel,  which  was  a  welder, 
a  guy  who  I  think  was  a  Spec.  4.  He  was  a  great  welder  and  he 
showed  us  some  of  his  work  with  soft  steel.  I  later  saw  some  of  the 
kids  that  got  hit  with  stuff  that  came  through  that  soft  steel. 

Now,  let  me  just  suggest  something  you  could  have  done  while 
you  were  designing  these  kits,  putting  out  the  requirement,  testing 
for  load-bearing  capability  of  the  Humvees,  thinking  up  engineer- 
ing fixes,  et  cetera. 

You  take  two  pieces  of  high-hard  steel  per  side.  You  cut  it  in  3'x4' 
pieces.  You  go  down  to  Home  Depot  and  you  get  what  is  known  as 
a  piano  hinge.  It  is  about  this  long.  It  bears  a  lot  of  weight.  Each 
of  those  pieces  weighs  approximately  120  pounds,  which  the 
Humvee  can  handle.  You  cut  a  hole  in  it  up  front  so  that  the  G.I.'s 
head  is  back  from  the  blast.  You  remove  the  door  of  the  humvee 
by  lifting  it  up  and  out.  You  then  take  off  the  regular  hinges  and 
you  can  bolt  in  the  same  hinge  holes,  because  I  have  done  it.  Get 
a  piano  hinge.  You  now  cut  four  holes  in  each  of  your  3'x4'  panels 
and  you  bolt  them  onto  the  piano  hinge.  You  now  have  a  high-hard 
steel  door  and  you  put  them  side  by  side,  which  we  have  done, 
which  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory  has  done,  and  lots  of  other 
people  have  done,  and  you  have  a  much  more  substantial  protec- 
tion than  this  kid  having  to  go  down  to  a  machine  shop  in  Tikrit 
and  getting  some  3/16'*^  soft  stuff. 
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Now,  what  you  have  just  gone  through,  the  fact  that  I  laid  out 
the  fact  that  it  took  us  months  and  months  to  start  on  this  problem 
and  you  followed  that  up  by  walking  me  through  these  laborious 
steps  that  you  take  shows  the  problem.  That  means  that  the  guys 
in  the  field  get  a  faster  reaction  out  of  a  machine  shop  in  Tikrit — 
and  remember,  the  last  time  we  were  there,  incidentally,  when  we 
saw  the  products  for  the  82nd  Airborne  and  the  4'^  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, that  was  a  month  and  a  half  ago.  That  wasn't  last  summer. 
They  still  had  the  FMTVs  with  plywood  sides.  So  while  we  are 
doing  this  engineering  and  working  the  system  back  here,  we  have 
junk  in  the  field. 

Now,  the  Marines  have  another  problem.  And  the  other  problem 
they  have  is  when  they  got  to  the  steel  mills,  they  had  steel  that 
was  about  half  as  thick  as  the  Army  steel.  And  the  numbers  are 
classified,  but  I  would  commend  to  all  of  you  to  look  at  the  Aber- 
deen tests  on  155mm  rounds  against  the  Marine  steel  that  is  now 
in  theater. 

And  what  that  begs,  Generals,  is  a  double  hull  at  least  on  your 
seven-ton  trucks,  because  if  you  have  a  double  hull,  even  with  the 
3/16'*!^  on  the  outer  layer,  you  can  take  down  almost  all  the  frag 
off  a  155mm  round  at  close  range  and  you  can  take  down  all  the 
AK-47  fire,  and  you  can  take  down  everything  but  the  jet  on  an 
RPG. 

So  General,  we  have  to  fix  this  system.  And  going  through  this 
litany  of  how  we  develop  this  slow-moving  process  where  we  want 
to  address  everjrthing,  including  the  weight-bearing  capability  of 
the  humvee,  before  we  move  out  with  the  quick  fix  shows  that  we 
have  a  big  hole  in  this  system. 

When  we  started  seeing  those  lEDs,  we  should  have  had  high- 
hard  steel  that  could  have  served  as  those  doors.  And  incidentally, 
I  put  that  kit  on,  the  one  I  just  described  to  you,  with  a  humvee. 
I  did  it  at  a  machine  shop;  it  took  me  about  two  and  a  half  hours. 
Of  course,  I  had  a  couple  of  guys  with  plasma  torches  that  know 
how  to  work  them.  But  it  doesn't  take  a  lot. 

We  should  have  had  that  stuff  in  theater.  It  shouldn't  have  been 
February  where  we  are  looking  at  FMTVs  with  pl5rwood  hulls  on 
them  because  we  don't  have  the  good  stuff  there  yet.  That  is  the 
problem  we  have  and  that  is  the  problem  we  need  your  suggestions 
on  to  fix. 

General  Blount,  what  do  you  think? 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  BUFORD  C.  BLOUNT,  III,  ASSISTANT 
DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  G-3,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

General  Blount.  Sir,  I  agree. 

I  have  been  a  field  soldier  for  32  years.  I  guess  I  am  not  a  mili- 
tary bureaucrat  working  at  the  Pentagon.  But  I  agree  with  you  a 
100  percent.  We  have  to  fix  it.  We  have  to  deliver  the  product  out 
to  the  field  much  faster. 

We  are  taking  some  stuff  to  try  to  do  that,  to  try  to  at  least  get 
the  requirements  in  quicker  and  get  them  out  into  the  procurement 
process.  And  you  know,  we  have  our  strategic  planning  board  and 
the  process  that  we  get  the  requirements  into.  The  Pentagon,  I 
think,  will  speed  this  up,  get  it  down  to  probably  a  week  from  the 
soldier  in  the  field  up  through  and  into  the  Pentagon. 
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That  is  a  draft  requirement,  but  that  is  what  gives  us  enough  to 
start  working  the  solutions  to  the  issues  when  they  come  up.  And, 
you  know,  the  final  solution  has  to  be  acquired  and  shipped,  and 
that  is  where  we  have  to  put  more  focus. 

And  yes,  I  agree  with  you  100  percent.  We  can  do  better.  We 
must  do  better.  And  I  think  the  Army  and  the  leadership  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  is  committed  to  doing  that, 
sir.  I  don't  have  the  golden  answer  right  now,  but  I  think 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  me  make  a  suggestion  here,  and  Sec- 
retary Wynne,  maybe  you  could  help  on  this. 

And  incidentally,  I  want  to  give  due  credit  to  the  Marines.  They 
let  us  go  down  there  and  build  that  system  on  their  truck.  And 
they  said  they  wanted  to  get  that  Stryker  steel  as  fast  as  possible. 
And  we  just  kind  of  let  them  down  on  it  and  haven't  gotten  those 
kits  over  yet. 

But  gentlemen,  at  least  the  Marines  stepped  up  and  tried  to 
move  this  stuff  out  quickly.  But  interestingly,  you  are  the  folks 
that  probably  need  to  have  that  double  hull  on  those  seven-tons 
more  than  anybody  because  you  have  outside  steel  that  is  half  as 
thick  as  what  the  Army  has. 

But  let  me  make  a  recommendation  here.  Secretary  Wynne. 

We  have  a  couple  of  steel  mills  that  make  this  stuff.  They  make 
either  rolled,  homogenous  armer  (RHA),  this  is  really  homogeneous 
steel,  or  high-hard.  Let's  get  them  moving.  Let's  make  a  bunch  of 
it.  When  our  professional  staff  member,  Mr.  Simmons,  got  after  the 
mills,  they  were  at  about  60  percent  capacity.  Let's  make  a  bunch 
of  this  steel  and  let's  farm  it  out  to  get  cut  and  get  the  holes 
punched  in  it  for  kits.  And  let's  get  those  kits  flown  over. 

Now,  General  Handy,  the  head  of  TRANSCOM,  has  promised  me 
that  he  will  have  those  babies  flown  off  out  of  this  country  just  as 
fast  as  we  get  those  kits  cut.  We  should  be  able  to  cut  hundreds 
of  them  in  one  day.  We  get  some  bolts  together,  a  high-grade  bolt, 
socket  wrenches  or  air  guns,  and  we  can  bolt  up  the  back  of  those 
trucks  very  quickly.  At  least,  we  can  have  it  for  the  field  command- 
ers. They  can  put  them  together  in  a  manner  that  they  see  fit.  But 
why  don't  we  do  that? 

Mr.  Wynne.  Sir,  I  think  that  is  a  doable  do.  The  question  merely 
comes  to  mind  is  sustainment  and  how  do  we  do  the  follow  on.  But 
I  think,  sir,  that  notifying  the  steel  mills  is  not  a  problem.  America 
stands  ready  to  support  their  soldiers,  always  has. 

I  would  say  putting  the  kits  together  is  interesting.  I  am  not  sure 
that  flying  the  steel  over  is  as  efficient  as  shipping  it,  but  neverthe- 
less, we  are  talking  three  days,  not  six  weeks. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  here  with  me,  we  need  to  take 
this  on  board  and  see  how  fast  we  can  execute  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  Let  us  work  it. 

General  Catto,  what  do  you  think  here?  You  brought  us  down 
there  to  Quantico.  You  were  very  hospitable.  Would  you  folks  like 
to  see  these  double-hulled  capabilities  on  your  seven-tons? 
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STATEMENT  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  WILLIAM  D.  CATTO,  COMMANDING 
GENERAL  MARINE  CORPS  SYSTEMS  COMMAND,  UNITED 
STATES  MARINE  CORPS 

General  Catto.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  issues  that  you 
have  raised,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  use  those  capabihties 
when  they  are  available. 

I  would  like  to  hearken  back  a  second  and  talk  about  the  rapidity 
of  the  acquisition  system  for  just  a  minute.  Many  of  the  things  you 
have  said  are  very  true,  that  the  system  is  ponderous.  Sometimes, 
as  you  know,  we  have  problems  with  manufacture  base  and,  unfor- 
tunately, many  times  the  capabilities  that  both  the  Army  and  the 
Marine  Corps  need,  because  there  is  only  one  factory  making  them, 
we  compete  for  those  things  and  have  to  get  in  line.  And  that  is 
something  that  you  are  well  aware  of  and  you  are  helping  us  with. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  let  you  know,  when  we  also  checked  on  it, 
ISG,  for  example,  is  the  major  steel  maker  here;  they  weren't  up 
to  max  capacity. 

General  Catto.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Simmons  called  them  up  and,  on  his  word, 
they  fired  up  to  max  capacity  that  night. 

General  Catto.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  hadn't  been  for  seven  months. 

Go  ahead. 

General  Catto.  I  agree  with  that. 

When  we  started  this  process  for  the  Marine  Corps,  we  didn't 
have  a  deployment  order  until  November.  And,  as  you  know,  we 
weren't  sure  we  were  even  going  until  later  in  December,  and  by 
March  19'^,  100  percent  of  our  vehicles  that  went  into  theater  had 
armor  in  theater  to  protect  them. 

Now,  as  you  know,  some  of  that  was  the  .202  inch  steel.  Some 
of  it  was  the  Foster  Simmons;  some  of  it  was  O'Gara-Hess;  some 
of  it  were  the  Ml  114s  that  we  got  from  international  sources. 

So  there  are  ways  to  do  things  quickly  when  you  are  inventive, 
but  part  of  the  issue  for  everybody  here  is  that  when  there  is  only 
one  guy  that  can  make  it,  it  is  tough  to  get  enough  capacity  to  do 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  General,  let  me  just  say,  I  agree  with  you 
totally,  and  you  did  move  out,  even  though  you  didn't  get  the  thick 
steel.  We  had  to  take  what  was  left,  which  was  the  thin  stuff. 

That  is  why  it  was  so  critical,  from  our  perspective,  to  get  that 
Stryker  steel,  and  we  found  this  windfall.  Here  is  a  bunch  of 
Stryker  steel  sitting  there  from  Stryker  production.  Nobody  even 
knew  about  it,  and  we  could  have  it,  and  all  we  had  to  do  was  cut 
it  and  put  holes  in  it,  and  we  had  our  second  hull. 

Now,  what  we  have  gotten  from  Aberdeen  is,  if  you  took  your 
seven-tons  with  that  thin  steel  on  it  on  the  outside  skin  and  you 
put  the  inside  box  with  using  the  high-hard  Stryker  steel  that  you 
could  knock  down  all  of  the  small-arms  fire.  You  could  knock  down 
all  the  stuff  off"  of  155mm  except  about  1  percent  of  the  frag. 

But  let  me  tell  you,  when  you  look  at  the  classified  numbers  on 
how  little  of  the  frag  is  knocked  down  by  the  thin  stuff  you  have 
now,  you  are  going  to  be  somewhat  surprised. 

But  the  point  is  we  had  that  there  ready  to  go,  had  total  agree- 
ment with  everybody,  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  down,  and 
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our  system,  with  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men, 
couldn't  cut  a  bunch  of  pieces  of  steel  and  get  it  over  into  the  thea- 
ter. We  were  incapable,  and  that  is  a  system  we  have  to  fix. 

Now,  I  do  commend  what  you  folks  down  at  your  operation  in  is 
it  in  Georgia  or  South  Carolina? 

General  Catto.  Albany,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  Albany  where  you  put  this  stuff  together. 
Your  guys  worked  day  and  night  to  do  it,  but  they  got  the  thin  stuff 
on,  and  we  needed  to  get  that  Stryker  in  there.  We  needed  to  get 
the  Stryker  steel  in  to  augment  this. 

So  let's  try  to  fix  this  system.  I  commend  you  for  what  you  did, 
but  we  need  to  get  the  rest  of  it.  We  need  to  get  those  seven-tons 
double  hulled,  I  believe. 

General  Catto.  One  additional  piece  of  information  for  you:  By 
the  1st  of  May,  we  will  have  100  percent  of  our  armor  in  theater 
that  is  the  medium  protection  capability,  which  is  the  3/8  inch, 
rolled  homogeneous. 

So,  I  mean,  on  the  medium  piece  we  are  there.  We  support  what 
you  want  to  do  on  the  double  hull.  We  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  Okay. 

General  Hanlon,  what  do  you  think  here? 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Catto  joint  with  General 
Hanlon  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  on  page  47.] 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  EDWARD  HANLON,  JR.,  COMMAND- 
ING GENERAL,  MARINE  CORPS  COMBAT  DEVELOPEMENT 
COMMAND,  DEPUTY  COMMANDANT  FOR  COMBAT  DEVELOP- 
MENT, UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS 

General  Hanlon.  There  is  not  much,  sir,  that  I  can  add  to  what 
has  already  been  said  by  the  other  individuals  here  at  the  table, 
but  I  just  want  to  stress  a  couple  things  to  you. 

General  Catto  mentioned  that  we  got  the  alert  on  this  in  Novem- 
ber. We  started  working  on  it  really  hard  in  December,  and  by  the 
1st  of  May,  we  will  have  hardened  our  humvee  fleet. 

And  I  know  your  focus  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  clearly  on  the  ve- 
hicle hardening,  but  let  me  just  say  one  other  thing  to  you. 

And  I  brought  with  me,  as  well.  Colonel  Phil  Exner,  who  is  sit- 
ting behind  me,  who  heads  my  lessons-learned  team,  who  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  Baghdad,  but  I  brought  him  back  here  for  a 
couple  weeks  to  brief  our  senior  leadership.  He  is  part  of  the  closed 
loop  system  that  I  have  in  reporting  back  to  me  on  things  the  Ma- 
rines need. 

Since  November  or  December,  there  have  been  something  like  69 
urgent  requests  that  the  Marine  Corps  has  needed.  We  are  talking 
about  hardening  vehicles,  but  it  includes  night-vision  sights,  it  in- 
cludes deltoid  protection  for  the  vest,  small  arms  protective  inserts 
(SAPI)  plates,  you  name  it.  And  we  have  been  able  to  respond  to 
those  needs  very,  very,  very  rapidly,  which  I  think,  sir,  does  speak 
highly  to  some  parts  of  American  industry  being  able  to  respond 
and  help  us. 

And  I  want  you  to  understand  something,  sir.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant to  me  personally.  I  mean,  there  are  bureaucrats  everywhere; 
I  know  that.  But  from  the  time  we  got  the  word  at  Quantico,  at 
the  systems  command,  to  move  out  to  make  sure  that  1  Marine  Ex- 
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peditionary  Force  (MEF)  had  the  things  that  their  Marines  needed, 
we  moved  out,  sir,  and  wherever  we  had  to  blast  through  bureau- 
crats, we  did. 

Now,  there  were  sometimes  it  was  just  too  hard  and  you  had  to 
find  an  alternate  way  of  doing  it,  such  as  the  other  steel  we  had 
to  use.  But  I  want  you  to  understand,  sir,  we  have  not  been  drag- 
ging our  heels. 

And,  sir,  in  fact,  just  this  morning,  I  was  on  the  video  teleconfer- 
ence (VTC)  with  General  Conway,  and  he  and  I  talk  frequently, 
and  we  are,  almost  every  other  day,  talking  about  what  is  it  you 
need,  you  know,  what  are  we  not  getting  you. 

And  so,  my  sensing  from  the  customer  is  that  we  are  meeting  the 
great  majority  of  their  needs  over  there.  So  it  is  important  you  un- 
derstand that. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Hanlon  joint  with  General 
Catto  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  on  page  47.] 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  agree  with  that  and  I  have  walked 
through  that,  and  let  me  tell  you,  the  focus  of  my  hearing  today 
is  on  what  happened  with  their  steel.  Once  we  had  it,  we  had  it 
identified,  all  we  had  to  do  was  cut  it  and  ship  it,  and  it  didn't  hap- 
pen. 

My  point  was,  and  the  reason  I  have  you  in  attendance  here  is 
because  the  Marines  are  perhaps  the  major  recipients  of  a  lot  of 
this  because  you  had  to  take  a  lot  of  thin  stuff  because  that  is  all 
they  had.  They  had  3/16  stuff  instead  of  3/8  stuff  when  we  started 
out  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

You  got  the  call  to  go  over;  you  had  to  take  what  was  available, 
and  because  of  that,  you  need,  at  least  on  your  seven-tons,  you 
need  to  have  that  second  hull  in  the  back.  The  Stryker  steel  was 
intended  to  be  split  50-50  between  the  Marines  and  the  Army. 
That  was  the  agreement  we  made  with  Secretary  Brownlee. 

And  we  were  looking  forward  to  getting  that  over  there  and  get- 
ting at  least  60  gun  trucks  armored  up  with  it.  And  if  your  people 
sit  in  the  back  of  those  things,  rather  then  have  the  pljrwood  trucks 
that  we  saw  there  at  the  4'^  Infantry  Division,  they  have  excellent 
protection. 

In  fact,  that  protection,  if  you  look  at  Aberdeen's  records,  you 
have  the  double  hull  exceeds  Stryker  protection,  so  that  was  the 
method,  or  that  was  the  program  that  we  launched  on. 

I  understand  that  you  moved  out  very  quickly.  I  know  I  talked 
to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (SECNAV)  who  was  down  with  your  peo- 
ple at  Albany,  and  very  appreciative  of  what  they  did. 

Nonetheless,  the  system  that  we  have  for  getting  that  stuff  up 
and  on,  when  we  had  the  Stryker  steel  ready  to  go  and  all  it  had 
to  do  was  be  cut  and  punched,  didn't  occur.  That  is  not  your  fault, 
and  I  understand  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  were  to  be  the  recipients  of  at  least  half 
of  it,  and  that  is  why  you  should  have  an  enormous  interest  in  get- 
ting that  stuff  over  there.  If  you  get  it  over  there,  you  can  armor 
up  the  back  of  a  seven-ton,  which,  incidentally,  because  it  is  got 
this  great  carrying  capacity,  has  the  capacity  to  be  not  only  as 
heavy,  in  terms  of  armor,  you  can  put  over  3/8  plus  Eglass  on  the 
floor  or  sandbags  of  a  Stryker,  but  you  can  also  carry  more  arma- 
ment. 
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Now,  what  we  did  in  Vietnam  was  carry  dual  50's  in  the  backs 
of  those  trucks  and  they  were  used  for  these  escorting  operations 
for  convoys.  I  think  you  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  convoys  am- 
bushed over  there  from  here  on  out.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  lED 
is  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  bad  guys,  and  we  have  to  be  able 
to  keep  steel  between  our  guys  and  those  lEDs. 

The  3/16  that  you  have  over  there,  you  got  over  quick.  You  are 
to  be  commended  on  that.  We  need  to  buttress  that  and  supple- 
ment it  with  more  thickness.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

General  Hanlon.  I  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Okay. 

General  Hanlon.  Sir,  and  one  other  thing  as  well. 

Please  don't  think  that  there  has  been  a  pull  between  the  Army 
and  the  Marine  Corps  here,  too.  I  mean,  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  our  systems  command,  both  the  Army  side  and  the  Marine 
Corps  side,  sir,  have  been  working  this  as  a  team,  trying  to  make 
it  work  as  well  as  possible  for  both  services. 

The  Chairman.  General,  there  is  no  thought  of  that. 

General  Hanlon.  Okay. 

The  Chairman.  After  three  months  of  working  with  this  doggone 
Stryker  steel,  we  have  only  got  one  truck's  worth  of  it  cut,  so  Army 
and  Marines  can't  very  well  split  that  single  truck. 

I  want  to  see  you  both  do  well.  We  should  have  had  enough  for 
60  trucks  on  its  way  over  about  six  weeks  ago. 

So  let's  work.  Secretary  Wynne,  to  try  to  get  that  stuff  over. 
What  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Wynne.  Sir,  I  am  inclined  to  get  with  the  Army  immediately 
and  find  out  what  the  plan  was  and  execute. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  this  is  not  just 
a  defensive  operation.  We  coordinate  every  day  trying  to  find  lEDs, 
trying  to  stop  their  explosion  beforehand. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  We  have  been  through  the  whole 
drill  with  lEDs. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  do  want  to  thank 
our  panel.  The  hour  is  fairly  late.  I  know  you  have  waited  a  long 
time  just  to  get  blasted  by  the  committee,  and  you  have  been  great 
sports  about  doing  both. 

I  do  think  the  Chairman  raises  some  important  points,  and  I 
would  like  your  honest  answer  to  my  question  that,  is  this  system- 
atic of  several  things  it  could  be:  Number  one,  have  we,  as  a  Con- 
gress, gotten  so  addicted  to  flashy  gee-whiz  stuff  and  appropriated 
so  much  money  to  that  that  we  have  forgotten  the  average  foot  sol- 
dier on  things  like  SAPI  plates,  on  protecting  them  from  lEDs? 

I  mean,  the  last  I  checked,  we  were  going  to  spend  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $10  billion  this  year  on  national  missile  de- 
fense. The  Iraqis,  nor  any  of  our  foes,  to  date  have  used  an  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  to  harm  one  soldier,  and  yet  on  a  daily 
basis,  155mm  shells  are  being  remotely  detonated  and  doing  seri- 
ous damage  to  American  troops. 

I  happen  to  have  had  an  engineering  unit  over  in  Fallujah  from 
home,  national  guardsmen.  One  of  them  was  a  shop  teacher  back 
at  Hancock  County  High  School.  He  took  great  pride  in  showing  me 
the  double-thick  welded  steel  that  they  had  put  around  a  humvee 
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and,  A,  it  was  great  that  they  were  doing  that,  but,  B,  as  a  Member 
of  this  committee  for  15  years  now,  I  felt  bad  that  that  was  the 
best  we  had  to  offer,  and  I  guess  we,  as  a  committee,  should  have 
seen  that  coming.  And,  quite  frankly,  we  think  you  gentlemen 
should  have  seen  it  coming  also. 

The  Chairman  has  been  steadfast,  and  I  want  to  commend  him 
on  this,  on  his  desire  to  have  "Made  in  America"  language  included 
in  our  defense  bill,  and  this  is  not  something  that  just  happened 
last  week  or  last  year,  but  for  the  15  years  I  have  known  him. 

I  share  his  concern  with  the  decline  in  the  shrinking  American 
industrial  base,  and  I  do  think  things  like  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  and  things  like  permanent  trade  rela- 
tions with  China  have  contributed  to  that.  That  is  Congress's  fault. 

But  my  question  to  you  is,  is  part  of  this  frustration  an  out- 
growth of  the  declining  industrial  base?  As  one  of  you  gentlemen 
said,  you  have  one  vendor  to  call  on.  That  is  not  a  healthy  thing. 
It  can't  be  healthy  for  us. 

In  your  testimony,  as  to  when  you  talk  about  outsourcing  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems,  well,  what  if  some  of  the  people  you  chose 
to  outsource  to  happened  to  be  the  Germans  and  the  French,  and 
they  were  still  smarting  from  some  comments  made  down  the 
street  at  the  White  House?  Maybe  they  weren't  too  anxious  to  help 
us. 

And  I  really  would  like  to  hear  from  you,  you  know,  your  honest 
assessment  of  how  we  can  fix  things  like  this.  What  is  that  this 
committee  needs  to  do?  I  know  there  is  a  lot  more  to  it  than  just 
beating  up  on  you  guys. 

So  what  is  it  that  you  would  like  to  see  in  this  year's  defense  au- 
thorization bill  that  would  help  you  solve  problems  like  this? 

And,  Mr.  Wynne,  I  do  appreciate  you  taking  a  look,  and  we  have 
had  this  conversation.  I  know  I  have  had  this  conversation  with 
other  folks.  As  concerned  as  the  Chairman  is  about  armament,  I 
am  concerned  about  improvised  explosives  and  the  lack  of  putting 
the  electronic  resources  of  this  nation  to  work  to  either  keep  them 
from  being  detonated  or  have  them  detonate  before  our  folks  are 
put  at  risk. 

I  guess  there  are  really  several  ways  to  solve  this  problem,  and 
I  do  commend  the  Chairman  for  the  time  he  has  taken  on  this. 

I  have  asked  you  a  bunch  of  questions,  but  I  would  welcome  your 
thoughts. 

Remember,  this  is  an  authorization  committee.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  bill  coming  up  in  about  six  weeks,  and  if  there  are  some 
things  that  you  specifically  want  to  recommend  to  this  committee 
that  you  think  would  help  you  solve  these  problems,  please  tell  us 
today. 

Mr.  Wynne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Taylor.  I  appreciate  the  offer. 

I  will  tell  you  that  our  electronics  community  is  working  24 
hours  a  day  to  try  to  figure  it  out  and  we  have  energized  them  on 
that  very  topic. 

I  will  also  say  that  as  a  part  of  our  search  we  have  actually  re- 
ceived great  countermining  equipment  and  some  instructive,  be- 
cause other  people  in  other  nations  have  had  this  problem  long  be- 
fore we  ran  into  it. 
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I  think  the  estimate  is  that  through  the  foreign  comparative 
tests,  we  have  probably  invested  about  a  httle  over  $750  milhon 
and  we  have  saved  about  $4  bilhon  in  estimated  research  and 
developement  (R&D).  Plus,  as  a  result  of  your  efforts,  we  have,  in 
fact,  transferred  that  work  largely  to  American  industry. 

In  the  case  of  O'Gara-Hess  and  the  doors,  O'Gara-Hess  was  a  job 
shop  when  we  started  this  effort.  And  they  have  now  actually 
paved  over  and  sheltered  their  whole  parking  lot  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  continuous  orders  that  have  flowed  through  that  shop. 

I  do  agree  with  General  Catto.  It  is  a  sad  story  to  report  to  you, 
but  had  we  known  then  what  we  know  now,  we  would  probably 
have  gotten  another  source  involved.  Instead,  we  kept  broadening 
up  incrementally  the  volume  and  the  velocity  through  that  plant 
and  we  sent  people  in  there  to  help  them  drive  their  velocity  up, 
including  steel  manufacturers  and  productivity  experts. 

Even  now,  we  are  looking  at  a  way  to  provide  a  armor  door  and 
armor  on  the  bottom  side  of  the  vehicles  to  try  to  add  to  the  protec- 
tion. The  O'Gara-Hess  door  that  is  coming  up,  that  has  been 
rushed  through  our  system  and  up  into  the  process  possibly  as  an 
alternative  for  General  Hanlon's  problem. 

That  having  been  said,  sir,  I  have  a  very  healthy  respect  for  the 
American  industry,  the  way  it  sits.  I  believe  that  we  do  produce. 
I  do  also  say  to  you  that  we  do  not  run  into  the  same  problems  as 
some  of  our  contemporaries  in  other  countries.  I  cite  the  Aus- 
tralians' work  in  East  Timor.  I  cite  the  British  experience  with  the 
troubles  in  Ireland.  And  we  learn  from  them. 

I  also  will  tell  you  that  we  try  to  coordinate  so  that  the  problems 
are  solved  one  time  and  one  time  only.  We  run  every  week  a  VTC 
with  the  in-country  people.  We  have  people  far  forward.  In  fact,  the 
senior  top  sergeant  of  the  R&D  Command  was  injured  recently  in 
a  mortar  attack  in  Camp  Victory  in  Baghdad,  really  trjdng  to  field 
the  latest  technology  to  the  soldier.  And  here  he  is,  the  top  ser- 
geant of  the  R&D  Command  over  in  Baghdad  soliciting  ideas  from 
the  soldiers,  by  the  way,  feeding  them  back  into  our  system. 

And  that  is  not  just  run  by  us.  It  is  attended  by  all  of  the  agen- 
cies. It  is  attended  by  all  of  the  Special  Forces  Command,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  as  well  as  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  (DLA),  and  we  have  the  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA)  attending  so  that  we  can  get  access  to  catalogues. 

Whether  it  be  a  flashlight  with  a  mini  camera  attached  to  go  into 
wells,  whether  it  be  a  pack  box  to  go  into  caves,  we  are  attempting 
to  respond  in  a  very,  very  short  period. 

I  listen  and  I  listen  with  great  regret,  in  fact,  to  the  chairman's 
lamentation  and  the  time  line  it  seemed  to  take  to  approve  these 
armor  kits.  We  probably  had  some  people  in  the  system  that  were 
not  pleased  with  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  had  gone  out  and  gone 
out  in  soft  steel  that  proved  to  be  more  deadly  than  if  they  had 
done  nothing,  but  it  is  something,  and  it  is  their  inventiveness. 

And  I  can  recall  from  photos  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  in  World 
War  II,  sir,  the  people  stacking  sandbags  on  top  of  what  appear  to 
be  good  armored  trucks  to  try  to  add  to  the  protective  element. 

So  I,  again,  compliment  the  inventiveness  of  the  American  sol- 
dier. We  can  all  learn  every  time,  and  we  do. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  What  action,  if  any,  was  taken  in  the  wake  of 
Mogadishu,  with  the  humvees  and  the  attacks  on  the  humvees? 
Was  anything  initiated  after  that  as  far  as  armoring  humvees? 
What  was  the  time  hne  on  that? 

Mr.  Wynne.  The  invention  of  the  up-armored  humvee  is  what 
you  are  asking,  I  beUeve,  and,  General  Yakovac? 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  was  the  driving  factor? 

General  Yakovac.  On  up-armored  humvees? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

General  Yakovac.  The  driving  factor  really  came  out  of  an  oper- 
ational need  for  scout  vehicles  to  be  up-armored  to  provide  recon- 
naissance capability,  in  lieu  of  heavier  vehicles,  out  of  our  training 
experiences  at  the  national  training  center  and  also  as  a  response 
to  military  police  requirements  as  they  looked  forward  to  see  what 
type  of  capabilities  they  would  need. 

So  it  was  a  requirement  for  those  two  pieces  that  then  led  to  the 
development  of  what  we  now  know  as  the  heavy  humvee,  which 
with  the  add-on  armor,  as  well  as  a  beefed-up  suspension,  brakes, 
engine,  et  cetera,  started  in  about  1996,  if  I  am  correct. 

They  started  to  fill  those  in  1998  or  1999,  and  in  response  to 
those  two  specific  needs,  that  requirement  was  roughly  for  about 
7,700,  if  I  remember  correctly,  of  those  up-armored  humvees  that 
we  would  put  into  the  force  structure. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  want  to  open  this  up  to  the  panel.  At  what  point 
did  it  come  to  your  attention  that  lEDs  were  not  just  a  one-time 
event  or  a  two-time  event,  but  becoming  to  be  a  regular  pattern  on 
the  part  of  our  foes  in  Iraq  and  something  that  had  to  be  ad- 
dressed? 

General  Yakovac.  To  specifically  my  attention,  or  the  Army's? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Either,  sir. 

General  Blount.  Sir,  I  think  I  have  the  first  soldier  killed  by  an 
lED  weapon,  and  that  was  in  May.  Really,  it  was  about  a  week 
later  before  the  second  one  showed  up  and  about  another  week  be- 
fore the  third  one.  So  middle  of  June  is  when  a  pattern  started  to 
develop  for  TED  usage. 

Mr.  Taylor.  At  what  point  was  a  request  fed  into  the  chain  for 
some  sort  of  countermeasure  to  that,  either  by  you  or  by  others  to 
your  knowledge? 

General  Blount.  Probably  the  middle  of  June,  and  initially,  the 
lEDs  were  very  primitive.  They  were  actually  charges  thrown  un- 
derneath a  moving  vehicle,  and  there  were  no  electronic  devices 
used  at  that  point. 

And  so,  as  we  adapted  our  tactics,  the  enemy  also  adapted  and 
eventually  got  to  using  the  electronic  devices,  and  then  we  proc- 
essed the  need  statements  for  the  jammers  and  those  have  been 
fielded  now,  and  almost  all  convoys  now  have  the  capability  to  re- 
motely jam  the  electronic  detonation  devices,  like  the  garage  doors 
or  the  cell  phones. 

So  a  series  of  requirements  developed,  depending  on  the  tactics, 
techniques,  procedures  the  enemy  was  using  as  he  developed  his 
lEDs  and  adapted  to  what  we  were  doing. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  seemed  to  take  way  too  long.  No,  it  did  take  way 
too  long  to  see  to  it  that  every  soldier  in  Iraq  had  the  best  body 
armor.  Has  the  decision  been  reached  to  see  to  it  that  every  convoy 
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will  have  some  sort  of  protection  from  improvised  explosives,  some 
form  of  electronic  countermeasures?  Or  has  the  decision  been  made 
to  do  it  for  some? 

Again,  I  think  we — and  I  want  to  use  the  word  "we,"  because 
Congress  probably  didn't  pester  the  powers  that  be  within  the  De- 
partment enough  on  the  body  armor.  I  think  it  took  us  way  too 
long  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  every  soldier  needed  it. 

Where  are  we  now  on  some  form  of  countermeasures  for  lEDs? 
Is  there  a  decision  that  every  convoy  will  be  protected? 

General  Blount.  Sir,  I  cannot  answer  that  truthfully  right  now 
to  tell  you  that  that  decision  has  been  made  by  the  combatant  com- 
mander. I  know  that  is  the  intent,  but  whether  that  is,  in  fact,  tak- 
ing place  right  now,  I  would  have  to  get  back  to  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  I  am  formally  asking  of  you,  gentlemen,  is 
what  is  the  goal?  And  is  the  date  set  to  accomplish  that  goal? 

And  I  will  say  this,  and  I  will  point  to  myself:  I  feel  bad  that, 
when  I  go  to  Iraq  to  visit  the  troops,  someone  is  guarding  me  with 
that  device.  Doggone,  if  you  can  do  it  for  me,  you  ought  to  be  doing 
it  for  every  kid  that  you  send  over  there. 

I  am  told  that  some  of  these  devices,  because  with  the  production 
rates,  we  have  gotten  down  to  $10,000  a  copy,  and  I  don't  think  we 
can  bury  a  G.I.  for  $10,000.  This  is  a  poor  selection  of  priorities  if 
we  don't  make  this  a  priority,  and  I  know  all  of  you  are  working 
on  it,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  work  on  it;  it  is  another  thing  to  finish 
the  goal.  And  this  is  something  we  absolutely  have  to  finish. 

And  I  do  understand,  before  you  even  tell  me,  that  once  we  do 
that,  they  are  going  to  change  tactics.  Fine,  let's  make  them  change 
tactics,  because  what  they  are  doing  is  working  way  too  often  and 
way  too  easy. 

General  Blount.  Yes,  sir,  I  agree,  and  it  is  a  priority  and  we  will 
get  back  with  you  on  the  date. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  Mr.  Secretary,  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  for  being  here. 

This  is  a  really  important  question.  I  am  going  to  get  away  from 
the  armor  for  just  a  minute,  but  the  armor  issue  is,  I  think,  symp- 
tomatic of  what  we  think  may  be  a  broader  set  of  issues  on  how 
we  are  able  to  meet  threats,  meet  problems  that  arise  or  come  up 
from  time  to  time. 

You  know,  every  time  we  have  ever  gone  into  a  conflict  there  are 
things  that  we  know  that  we  are  going  to  face  in  the  conflict. 
Today,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  increasing  instances  where  we 
don't  know  what  we  are  going  to  face.  In  other  words,  we  don't 
know  what  we  don't  know  going  into  the  conflict. 

And  I  would  make  the  point  here  that,  today,  in  facing  this 
asymmetric  type  of  foe,  or  asymmetric  type  of  threat,  that  we  are 
now  in  a  position  where  we  don't  know  what  we  are  going  to  face 
tomorrow,  and  therefore,  we  have  to  have  a  system  that  responds 
to  the  threats  that  arise  more  quickly  than  we  did,  for  example,  in 
World  War  II.  I  think  we  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  who  the  enemy 
was,  what  the  terrain  was  going  to  be  like  where  we  were  going 
to  fight,  what  their  weapons  were,  what  their  tactics  were,  how 
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many  of  them  there  were  and  who  sponsored  them,  what  countries 
they  were. 

All  of  those  things  have  changed,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
acquisition  system  that  developed  during  those  years,  it  seems  like 
it  has  to  change  to  be  able  to  react  to  changing  threats  more  rap- 
idly, because,  as  Mr.  Taylor  just  pointed  out,  we  solve  one  problem; 
they  adapt.  Then  we  have  to  adapt,  and  if  we  can't  adapt  as  fast 
as  they  adapt,  we  have  a  problem. 

And  so,  when  Chairman  Hunter  and  I  were  in  Iraq  and  first  ex- 
perience, first  hand,  first  viewed  this  armor  problem,  it  seemed  like 
a  fairly  simple  thing,  as  the  Chairman  has  pointed  out,  and  I  won't 
go  into  that  again;  he  has  done  an  adequate  job  of  it.  It  seemed  like 
a  fairly  simple  problem  to  solve. 

In  fact,  as  we  have  all  said  here,  soldiers  on  the  ground  were 
solving  the  problem  or  working  at  solving  the  problem.  In  fact,  we 
met  a  soldier  in  the  hospital  near  Ramstein  on  the  way  back  and 
he  had  gotten  shrapnel  in  his  lower  leg  and  in  his  shoulder.  And 
we  both  stood  there  and  said,  "We  are  really  sorry  you  got  hurt." 
He  said,  "Don't  be  sorry  for  me;  if  I  hadn't  hung  that  door  on  the 
side  of  my  humvee  the  day  before,  I  would  be  dead." 

So,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  it  about  our  system  that  we  need  to 
change  so  that  we  can  adapt  to  an  enemy  who  is  very  adaptable 
in  fighting  without  rules,  fighting  in  different  ways  than  we  have 
ever  fought  before,  and  fighting  in  ways  tomorrow  that  we  can't  an- 
ticipate today?  How  can  we  change?  What  needs  to  be  changed 
about  our  system  to  permit  us  to  adapt  more  quickly? 

Mr.  Wynne.  One  of  the  things  we  have  done  is  we  have  put  a 
lot  more  scientific  support  forward.  This  has  actually  become  an 
R&D  fight,  in  the  sense  laboratory  versus  laboratory,  spy  versus 
spy,  if  you  will. 

But  I  think  Mr.  Taylor  makes  an  outstanding  point  that  it 
doesn't  matter.  We  need  to  make  them  change  tactics.  We  need  to 
drive  them  into  a  higher  dollar,  if  you  will,  equivalence,  because  we 
are,  right  now,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  economic  war,  frankly. 

That  having  been  said,  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  that  we  could 
think  about,  with  all  due  respect  for  oversight — and  I  think  over- 
sight is  a  smart  thing  to  do — part  of  the  thing  that  happened  to 
us  on  the  door  was  there  was  a  determination  it  might  be  a  new 
start.  A  new  start  requires  notification. 

You  all  react  fabulously  well,  but  the  new  start  notification  re- 
quires a  package  to  be  put  together,  reviewed,  tabled  up  and 
pushed  forward.  I  think  if  we  could  overcome  some  of  those — and 
a  lot  of  them  are  practice  that  has  developed  over  the  course  of  25 
or  30  years. 

I  would  tell  you  right  now  that  we  have  some  reprogramming  for 
Marine  Corps  humvee  protection  that  is  been  in  the  Congress  for 
a  while.  We  are  trying  very  hard  to  figure  out  how  to  get  that  done 
in  spite  of  it.  I  think  they  have  done  a  masterful  job  with  Albany 
in  the  operation,  but  we  can  still  use  that  transfer. 

People  talk  about  where  the  money  is  coming  from 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  every  time  you  put  a  reprogram- 
ming on  my  desk,  I  sign  it.  Now,  where  is  this  reprogramming  that 
is  not  getting  signed? 
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Mr.  Wynne.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  opposing  committee,  sir,  but  it 
takes  four. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  But  let  me  just  bring  you  back  to  Mr. 
Saxton's  question  because  you  are  not  addressing  it. 

There  were  78  pieces  of  steel  at  ISG.  All  they  had  to  do  was  be 
cut  with  a  plasma  cutter  or  an3rthing  else  and  have  the  holes  cut, 
punched  out,  a  handful  of  bolts  attached  to  each  batch  of  steel, 
each  little  batch  of  plates,  and  have  them  put  on  a  plane  and 
shipped  over. 

Mr.  Wynne.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  Three  months  later,  they  are  still  sitting  on  a 
loading  dock  at  ISG.  That  is  not  because  of  a  reprogramming. 

Mr.  Wynne.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  because  of  a  contractual  problem.  It  is 
because  you  have  a  case  of  the  slows.  And  when  I  say  that,  I  don't 
mean  you  personally,  but  I  mean  this  system.  The  system  can't  cut 
a  few  pieces  of  steel  and  move  it,  and  you  have  the  head  of 
TRANSCOM  sajdng,  "I  am  ready;  I  will  personally  pick  that  steel 
up  and  ship  it  over,"  and  three  months  later  it  still  sits  at  the  load- 
ing dock. 

That  is  not  a  problem  with  congressional  check-offs. 

Mr.  Wynne.  No,  sir,  I  am  only  pointing  to  the  build-up  that  oc- 
curs prior  to  that,  as  you  are  asking  about  time  lines,  and  I  think 
that  Congressman  Saxton  was  also.  And  I  am  actually  trying  not 
to  have  upset  our  practice  that  has  been  I  think  worthwhile  for  all 
of  us  to  go  through,  and  I  am  actually  seeking  ways  to  speed  it  up, 
perhaps  make  it  even  more  informal  than  it  currently  is,  to  make 
sure  that  that  is  not  an  issue  and  we  can  respond  as  the 
TRANSCOM  commander  wants  to  do. 

But  I  would  say,  sir,  that  this  is  a  laboratory  fight. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  no,  wait  a  minute.  Mr.  Wynne,  cutting  a 
few  pieces  of  steel  is  not  a  war  between  laboratories.  That  is  simply 
a  war  between  bureaucracies.  That  is  simply  a  question  of  getting 
it  done.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  government. 

That  high-hard  steel  has  been  tested  for  10  years.  It  is  the  same 
stuff.  In  fact,  it  is  the  Stryker  steel.  So  there  was  no  laboratory  in- 
volved here. 

And  let  me  say  another  thing.  When  we  talked  with  General 
Odierno  at  4'^  Infantry  Division,  he  gave  the  staff  a  list  of  require- 
ments that  he  sent  up  the  line. 

Now,  the  impression  I  got  is  that  he  sent  it  up  a  while  back,  and 
so  my  instincts  are  that  we  don't  have  a  quick  system  where  we 
react  to  what  the  bad  guys  do  in  the  field  quickly  that  allows  for 
a  fast  turnaround,  where  a  commander  in  country  has  what  he 
needs  quickly. 

What  do  you  think  about  having  a  system  where  we  have  what 
we  call  the  five  day  or  explain  rule?  And  that  is,  when  a  combatant 
commander  (CINC)  sends  a  request  for  something,  we  do  it  in  five 
days  or  else  we  have  a  darned  good  explanation  of  why  it  is  not 
possible.  What  do  you  think? 

If  it  is  sent  up  through  a  CINC,  General  Blount? 

General  Blount.  Sir,  if  I  could  show  you,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  cut  out  some  of  the  time  that  we  do  hear  from  the  command- 
ers. And  so,  what  we  have  set  up  now  is,  as  the  chain  of  command 
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submits  their  request  through  the  formal  channels,  we  also  get  in 
a  bootleg  copy  sent  directly  into  our  ops  center.  That  is  open  seven 
days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day,  and  so  we  are  getting  an  electronic 
copy  now  that  comes  directly  in. 

So  we  can  go  ahead  and  start  doing  the  assessments  and  work 
on  the  quick  turnaround  if  it  is  available,  and  sometimes  it  is  24 
hours  that  we  have  been  able  to  turn  these  around.  And  we  have 
processed  over  830  urgent  needs  statements  in  the  last  couple  of 
years.  Some  of  them,  like  I  said,  are  turned  in  24  hours. 

One  of  the  things  we  do  is  we  make  an  assessment,  "Okay,  if  it 
is  good  for  you,  does  everybody  need  it?"  And  so,  if  there  is  one 
commander  asking  for  it,  you  know,  "He  needs  10;  well,  maybe  all 
the  commanders  need  it." 

So  we  work  on  filling  that  requirement,  but  also  go  back  and  ask 
the  theater,  you  know,  "Do  the  rest  of  the  units  need  this?" 

So  there  is  a  lot  of  action  that  happens  in  this  process  here  as 
we  are  waiting  for  the  formal  requirement  to  come  through.  So  we 
go  ahead  and  start  the  work  on  it,  and  if  it  is  an  easy  fix,  we  go 
ahead  and  pull  it.  And  like  I  said,  we  have  created  two  or  three 
agencies  working  out  of  here  to  do  the  quick  fixes  as  they  come  up, 
and  I  know  you  are  familiar  with  the  lED  task  force.  We  have  the 
rapid  fielding  initiative  teams  and  the  rapid  equipping  force. 

And  with  the  TED,  all  three  of  these  teams  now  have  people  on 
ground  in  both  theaters,  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  They  are  out  with 
the  units.  They  are  picking  up  their  requirements,  assessing  needs, 
giving  advice,  and  working  directly  back  to  our  acquisition  process. 

And  they  each  have  their  own  authority,  and  they  can  fill  the 
need.  If  it  is  something  that  is  readily  available  off  the  shelf,  they 
can  go  buy  it  and  ship  it.  And  like  I  said,  we  have  done  that  many, 
many  times  now. 

The  Chairman.  Okay,  if  my  friend  would  5deld 

Mr.  Saxton.  Do  I  have  a  choice? 

The  Chairman.  No.  [Laughter.] 

Of  course  you  do. 

In  the  absence  of  having  a  device  that  jams,  you  need  to  have 
steel  between  your  soldiers  and  that  explosive  device,  right? 

General  Blount.  Sir,  absolutely.  I  agree  100  percent  on  the 
steel,  sir.  That  is  one  that  we  have  not  done  well  on. 

The  Chairman.  Okay. 

General  Blount.  We  are  going  to  fix  that. 

But  we  are  doing  a  lot  of  other  actions  out  here,  and  we  have 
two  weekly  reviews  that  we  interface  with  the  theater  on  a  weekly 
basis,  and  we  also  brief  our  vice  chief  of  staff  on  every  requirement 
that  is  come  out  of  the  theater.  So  he  gets  briefed  every  week  on 
every  requirement  that  comes  out  of  the  theater,  and  we  must  brief 
him  on  the  status  of  whether  it  has  been  approved,  when  it  is  going 
to  be  filled. 

So  there  is  a  good  bit  of  effort  going  into  the  process  now,  sir, 
and  I  think  you  are  going  to  see  a  lot  faster  turnaround  on  the  re- 
quirements. 

General  Yakovac.  Sir,  I  would  like  to  take  a  shot. 

You  asked  about,  again,  what  have  you  done  differently? 

We  do,  as  he  said,  have  fully  deployed  people  who  are  not  there 
to  fight,  but  are  there  to  sit  back  and  look  at  and  think  about,  even 
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without  a  commander  knowing  it,  is  there  a  solution  that  we  can 
send  forward? 

So  we  have,  in  fact,  moved  away  in  some  regards  from  the  sys- 
tem that  we  know.  We  have  people  deployed  who  have  a  back- 
ground in  Web  technologies  that  are  available,  to  answer  your 
question,  to  try  to  keep  ahead  of  this  idea  of  countering  and  then 
you  come  back  and  counter  again. 

And  so,  part  of  the  required  process,  as  he  said,  those  people  em- 
bedded, and  they  are  not  there  to  fight;  they  are  there  to  think,  to 
look  at  what  is  happening,  reach  back  to  the  United  States  where 
we  have  people  looking  at  technologies  that  we  could  quickly  move 
forward. 

So  in  answer  to  your  specific  question,  we  have  adapted  our  proc- 
esses to  be  more  responsive,  and  it  could  be  onesies  and  twosies, 
it  could  be  in  larger  quantities,  to  answer  your  question. 

Then  we  get  to  how  quick  can  we  ramp  up  the  base  to  meet  the 
requirement. 

So  there  is  a  part  of  this  process  that  we  have  had  in  place  since 
last  summer  to  try  to  get  to  your  concerns. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Let  me  shift  gears  to  another  threat  that  the  chair- 
man and  I  have  talked  at  length  about,  and  that  is  the  threat 
posed  by  the  use  of  mortars  against  our  bases  in  Iraq. 

It  used  to  be  that  there  was  a  traditional  way,  I  suppose,  in  a 
conventional  fight  of  using  mortars.  Nowadays,  they  pull  up  in 
their  yellow  pick-up  truck.  Maybe  it  is  mounted  in  the  back  of  a 
pick-up  truck  or  maybe  it  is  lifted  off  onto  the  ground.  They  fire; 
they  put  it  back  in  the  truck  and  away  they  go,  and  we  have  no 
way  of  defending  them  now. 

I  don't  want  to  talk  about  the  technologies;  this  is  not  the  place 
to  do  it.  But  I  have  done  some  investigation  and  I  have  found  that 
we  are  probably  a  couple  years  away  from  having  the  technology 
to  solve  that  problem,  and  that  seems  like  a  long  time  because  the 
technologies  exist;  they  simply  need  to  be  refined  and  integrated. 

Would  you  comment,  in  a  general  way,  on  that?  And  again,  I  am 
not  asking  you  to  talk  about  the  technologies  here. 

General  Yakovac,  I  know  you  are  probably  familiar  with  it. 

General  Yakovac.  Right. 

Again,  you  are  correct  about  getting  new  technology.  We  have 
something  in  the  tech  base  that  we  are  pulling  out. 

The  issue,  like  you  said,  is  the  fleeting  target  of  opportunity  of 
a  counterbattery  mortar  radar  system;  when  this  thing  comes  up, 
you  catch  it,  you  can  go  back  and  then  do  the  back-plotting.  If  they 
shoot  and  move,  the  opportunity  like  we  would  have  today  in 
longer-ranged  artillery,  which  we  have  had  for  a  long  time  where 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  pick  it  up.  Artillery  batteries  stay  rel- 
atively set  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

The  problem  here  is  one  of  opportunity.  How  quick  can  you  pick 
it  up  and  get  a  bead  back  on  where  it  is  to  do  something?  That  is 
the  technical  challenge.  It  is  the  timing  issue,  not  the  fact  that  you 
can't  pick  them  up,  and  that  is  what  we  have  been  working  on. 

And  there  is  a  partial  solution,  not  completely  of  the  targeting, 
to  rapidly  take  out  that  piece  once  it  shoots.  That  is  the  tough  part 
of  it. 
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Mr.  Saxton.  Now,  I  am  told  that  it  is  12  months  to  24  months. 
The  solution  is  that  far  away.  Why  is  it  that  far  away  when  the 
technology  is  out  there? 

First  of  all,  I  should  ask  you  if  that  is  correct.  I  don't  know, 
maybe  you  don't  agree  with  that. 

General  Yakovac.  To  totally  mature,  it  is,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  wait  for  it  to  mature.  We  are  going  to  put  systems  and  deter- 
mine how  good  it  is  at  this  point  and  see  if  it  does  give  us  the  capa- 
bility. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Okay. 

General  Yakovac.  But  it  is  the  maturity  of  it  you  are  talking 
about,  to  get  it  to  a  point  where  it  would  act,  quickly  respond  and 
give  you  the  targeting  that  you  need  that  is  the  challenge. 

Mr.  Saxton.  General,  you  just  brought  up  another  good  point, 
and  we  have  talked  about  this  as  well,  and  that  is  that  the  ques- 
tion is,  are  we  in  the  mode  of  looking  for  a  100  percent  solution 
too  often? 

There  was  recently  a  book  written  by  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Doug 
Macgregor,  who  you  may  be  familiar  with,  and  the  title  of  the  book 
is  kind  of  revealing.  It  is  called,  as  you  know,  "Transformation 
Under  Fire." 

General  Yakovac.  Right. 

Mr.  Saxton.  And  then  there  is  transformation  that  takes  place 
in  peacetime,  not  under  fire. 

General  Yakovac.  Right. 

Mr.  Saxton.  And  the  needs  in  those  two  situations  are  different. 

General  Yakovac.  You  are  correct. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  think  we  would  all  agree  with  that. 

General  Yakovac.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saxton.  And,  therefore,  again,  I  will  ask  this  question  again. 

Is  there  something  in  this  system  relative  to  the  100  percent  so- 
lution being  sought  most  of  the  time  or  too  much  of  the  time,  is 
that  a  problem?  And  is  there  something  that  we  need  to  change  to 
make  that  go  away?  Or  is  there  something  you  can  change  to  make 
that  problem  go  away? 

General  Yakovac.  I  think  we  have. 

You  are  correct  in  the  fact  that  our  system  is  set  up  to  get  a  100 
percent  solution  based  on  a  requirement  that  is  written  to  get 
there.  What  has  transpired  in  the  last  year  or  more  has  been  this 
recognition  of  what  I  call  good  enough.  And  what  can  we  do  to  get 
good  enough  over  there  when  we  find  something  that  will  work? 

Once  you  find  it,  and  let's  say  it  is  in  the  tech  base  and  there 
is  no  production  base,  then  we  have  to  have  some  ability  quickly 
to  then  ramp  it  up  and  accept  that  it  is  good  enough. 

We  also  want  to  make  sure — and  that  is  the  short  step  that  we 
have  truncated — that  when  we  say  it  is  good  enough,  we  know  ex- 
actly what  that  means.  Is  it  a  70  percent  solution  or  is  it  a  60  per- 
cent solution? 

And  also,  then,  what  can  we  tell  the  soldier  who  is  using  it  so 
they  don't  get  a  false  sense  of  security  that  it  is  ever5^thing  that 
they  think  it  is?  So  that  is  a  little  bit  of  testing  we  put  into  the 
process. 

So  good  enough,  yes.  Test  it  and  clarify  what  the  limits  of  it  is 
at  that  time.  Buy  whatever  we  can  in  terms  of  limited  quantity  to 
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get  the  product  over  there.  And  then  continue  to  assess  it  and  grow 
it  to  meet  the  100  percent  requirement. 

But  our  system  is  geared,  as  you  said,  toward  the  longer-term 
100  percent  solutions.  From  my  perspective,  one  of  the  things  that 
we  have  done  with  the  Rapid  Equipping  Force  (REF)  is  try  to  get 
that  process  to  go  faster. 

One  thing  that  I  have  thought  about  is,  in  1998  or  1999,  the 
Army  asked  for  a  war-fighting  rapid  aquisition  program,  called 
WRAP.  The  problem  was  that  we  let  it  become  too  bureaucratic 
and  it  died. 

We  had  $100  million  initially  to  try  to  do  something  quickly,  and 
it  was  in  the  budget.  We  fell  off  of  that  as  we  made  it  be  part  of 
the  100  percent  solution.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  re-energize  that  type 
of  funding  line  that  says,  "Here  are  funds  to  go  do  what  you  just 
said,"  and  would  not  be  with  a  trust,  but  that  is  what  we  are  going 
to  do  with  it,  and  then  they  would  pour  it  back,  how  we  used  it 
to  get  good  enough  in  the  process. 

So  I  think  there  is  something  we  would  like  to  work. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Let  me  back  up  to  another  question  that  I  should 
have  asked  earlier. 

The  Chairman  described  the  situation  where  he  conferred  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  about  Stryker  armor,  and  the  Secretary 
agreed  that  it  should  be  cut  and  shipped,  and  half  would  go  to  the 
Marine  Corps  and  half  would  go  to  the  Army.  And  it  went  out  to 
get  cut  at  the  plant  and  they  didn't  do  it.  How  can  that  happen? 

General  Yakovac.  I  am  embarrassed  that  I  can't  answer  that 
question.  I  don't  know  how  it  happened.  I  am  unprepared  to  an- 
swer your  question,  but  I  will  get  back  to  you. 

Mr.  Saxton.  And  if  it  is  a  systemic  problem,  we  need  to  know 
about  it. 

General  Yakovac.  The  way  it  was  described  to  me,  it  is  our  sys- 
temic problem  and  we  can  fix  it. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentlemen. 

And  I  want  to  ask  our  professional  staff  member,  Mr.  Simmons, 
who  has  been  wedded  to  this  project  here,  to  ask  a  few  questions. 
He  has  a  couple  of  issues  here. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Yakovac,  as  you  are  aware,  I  have  been  closely  involved 
with  the  add-on  armor  program. 

One  thing  that  concerns  the  committee:  On  or  about  March  11"\ 
the  Army  received  from  the  theater  emerging  requirements  for  a 
Special  Operations  Command,  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  and 
CJTF-7.  The  emerging  requirement  was  for  856  additional  add-on 
armor  humvee  kits,  236  truck  kits,  which  included  FMTVs,  and 
then  800  gun  truck  kits. 

The  problem  here,  specifically  with  humvee  kits,  is  that  I  would 
like  to  ask  is,  since  TACOM  has  done  a  really  outstanding  job  at 
gearing  up  their  arsenals  and  rapidly  producing  these  kits,  they 
are  going  to  complete  by  April  SO^*^,  and  yet  there  are  more  humvee 
requirements,  and  much  like  the  SAPI  plates,  there  will  be  con- 
tinuing emerging  requirements  from  the  theater,  and  yet,  on  April 
30"^,  production  will  cease. 
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There  is  no  material  requisition  in  the  pipehne  for  the  steel  mills 
to  continue  to  make  armor  plates.  Therefore,  on  April  30'^,  seven 
Army  arsenals  will  stand  down  with  a  break  in  production  when 
we  already  know  there  are  emerging  requirements  coming  from  the 
theater. 

So,  you  know,  the  question  is,  where  are  those  requirements 
since  we  know  they  have  already  been  sent  up  by  the  combatant 
commanders?  Where  is  the  funding  for  that  going  to  come?  And  are 
we  going  to  do  something  to  prevent  a  break  in  production? 

General  Yakovac.  I  will  answer  the  latter  that  says  when  we  get 
the  requirement — and  I  have  to  go  back,  because  I  haven't  seen 
that  requirement.  And  we  will  do  what  it  takes  not  to  do  a  break 
in  production. 

The  requirement,  as  you  well  know — and  I  appreciate  all  you 
have  done  to  work  with  us — is  the  number  of  kits  that  have  been 
identified:  8,400  plus  up-armored  humvees  and  interceptor  body 
armor  (IBA). 

Now,  I  will  take  them  in  reverse.  IBA,  we  will  provide  840,000 
of  that,  so  that  is  the  operation,  or  we  determined  that  is  what  we 
are  going  to  do.  That  is  going  to  take  us  through  2006,  at  the  rate 
we  have,  45,000  a  month,  to  get  to  there,  and  we  know  that. 

So  we  are  moving  out  in  that  to  provide  that  to  the  operational 
force  that  we  have.  The  requirement  to  meet,  as  you  said,  is 
840,000. 

We  will  continue  to  move  through  to  220  a  month  on  up-armored 
humvees,  meet  the  requirement  that  we  have  today,  but  continue 
to  produce  at  a  higher  rate  to  go  beyond  the  requirement. 

We  also,  in  the  2005  budget,  have  amended  the  quantities  of 
basic  humvees,  and  we  are  going  to  buy  what  we  call  now  1097 
pluses.  We  are  going  to  beef  up  the  chassis,  beef  up  the  compo- 
nents, and  so  we  can,  in  fact,  easily  add  more  armor  to  those  kits. 
And  so,  we  don't  intend  to  stop  those  two. 

When  the  requirement  comes  in,  it  will  go  to  the  resourcing 
board.  The  board  will  get  the  resources,  and  we  will  continue  what- 
ever we  need  to  do  to  meet  whatever  that  requirement  that  is 
emerging  is. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Okay. 

The  reason  I  ask  is  because  that  requirement  arrived  in  the  Pen- 
tagon on  March  11^^,  so  it  is  already  30  days  old.  And  so  my  anal- 
ogy to  the  IBAs  was  the  fact  that,  as  we  got  the  original  require- 
ments from  the  theater,  we  knew  they  would  grow. 

General  Yakovac.  Right. 

Mr.  Simmons.  And  again,  with  the  added  armor,  I  think  we  knew 
that  those  requirements  too  would  grow,  and  yet,  we  are  going  to 
face  a  break  in  production  now. 

As  a  second  and  final  question,  one  of  the  things  that  also  con- 
cerns us  is  the  priority  of  force  protection.  In  the  President's  budget 
request  this  year,  the  funding  to  continue  the  Ml  114  up-armored 
humvee  at  the  maximum  rate  of  450  vehicles  per  month,  along 
with  the  add-on  armor  kits  for  fiscal  year  2005  for  trucks  and 
humvees  was  submitted  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
as  an  unfunded  Army  requirement. 
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And  the  question  that  is  obvious  that  while  we  are  in  a  state  of 
combat,  how  could  force  protection  be  an  unfunded  Army  require- 
ment and  not  in  the  President's  original  budget  submission? 

General  Yakovac.  As  you  stated,  we  are  executing  the  missions 
that  have  been  given  us,  and  the  requirements  have  continued  to 
escalate.  We  have  stated  that,  in  order  to  meet  those  additional  re- 
quirements, it  requires  supplemental  funding,  and  for  us  to  be  the 
Army  that  people  want  us  to  be  now  and  into  the  future,  that  is 
what  we  need. 

And  so,  when  the  President's  budget  was  submitted,  and  we 
worked  that  out  in  the  summer  of  2003,  the  requirements  that  we 
submitted  were  the  requirements  that  we  had  at  that  time.  But 
since  then,  as  you  stated,  the  intensity  of  the  conflict  has  changed 
and  we  are  tr3ring  to  meet  all  of  those  requirements,  not  only  cur- 
rent, but  future  as  well,  and  trjdng  to  be,  as  you  said,  forward 
thinking  in  doing  that. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  additional  resources  are  required 
for  us  to  do  all  of  the  missions  that  the  Army  has  been  told  they 
need  to  do.  I  don't  know  any  other  way  to  state  it. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Thank  you.  General. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Okay,  thanks,  Mr.  Simmons. 

General  Catto,  you  had  a  comment  here. 

General  Catto.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  us  before  what  you 
could  do  to  help  us  with  the  acquisition  process. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

General  Catto.  And  one  thing  that  you  could  do  that  I  would 
like  to  discuss  for  a  second  is,  last  year,  we  used  100  percent  of  our 
below  threshold  reprogramming  (BTR)  in  my  command.  This  year, 
we  have  again  used  100  percent  of  our  below  threshold  reprogram- 
ming. And  with  your  help  and  others,  we  are  looking  at  the  above 
threshold  reprogramming,  and  that  is  good. 

But  what  we  have  essentially  done  in  this  case  is  we  have  eaten 
a  lot  of  our  seed  corn.  And  one  of  the  things  you  could  do,  when 
you  look  at  supplementals,  is  give  me  that  money  back  in  the  same 
color  of  money  that  I  used  for  the  BTRs. 

In  other  words,  when  I  use  R&D  and  procurement  monies  for 
these  issues,  I  need  to  get  R&D  money  back  and  procurement 
money  back  in  the  supplemental  so  I  can  continue  with  programs 
in  the  out  years.  If  you  could  help  us  with  that,  that  would  be  very 
helpful. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  basically  want  to  restore  the  same  ac- 
counts that  the  money  was  taken  out  of? 

General  Catto.  Correct. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  We  can  certainly  work  on  that.  I  think 
that  is  a  great  suggestion. 

And  also,  I  think  the  suggestion  the  secretary  made  about  giving 
more  authority  for  reprogramming  that  he  recommended  this 
morning  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  and  we  will  work  on  that. 

We  want  to  be  in  a  position,  when  you  need  something,  I  would 
say  to  the  secretary,  "No  new  reprogramming  request  for  this  war 
gets  cold  on  my  desk."  So  we  sign  off  immediately  and  move. 

I  was  thinking,  if  you  use  these  programs,  and  General  Blount, 
you  have  gone  over  this  fast  field  thing,  but  I  know  that  when  I 
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was  up,  when  we  were  with  General  Odierno  in  the  4^^  Infantry  Di- 
vision there  and  we  had  one  of  his  troopers  there;  I  beheve  it  was 
with  a  nightsight  that  he  had  purchased  himself.  General  Odierno 
gave  us  his  list  that  he  would  sent  up  the  line  requesting  a  number 
of  items. 

The  impression  I  had  was  that  that  wasn't  a  list  that  had  been 
quickly  responded  to,  but  again,  I  think  that  is  a  function  of  the 
system.  But  is  it  your  experience  that  in  theater  in  Iraq  you  got 
things  quickly  when  you  needed  them? 

General  Blount.  Yes,  sir. 

And  I  am  a  little  familiar  with  Ray's  requirement  and  it  was  a 
prioritization  issue  at  that  point,  as  the  rapid  fielding  initiative 
was  under  way,  and  that  covered  the  nightsights  and  the  equip- 
ment. 

And  since  4'^  I.D.  was  nearing  the  end  of  their  rotation,  the  Chief 
made  the  decision,  let's  field  to  the  National  Guard  units  first  that 
are  getting  ready  to  go  over,  because  they  were  very  short  re- 
sources, and  so  the  prioritization  was,  "Let's  field  them  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  that  is  getting  ready  to  go  over  for  12  months, 
give  them  a  chance  to  work  with  this  equipment  that  they  are  not 
used  to  having,  and  take  it  through  their  train-up."  And  so,  the 
production  was  sped  up  but  was  still  not  enough  to  be  able  to  field 
to  4^^  I.D.  before  they  came  home. 

The  Chairman.  Okay. 

General  Blount.  But  everyone  going  over  since  then,  sort  of,  has 
had  the  full  issue  and,  you  know,  has  the  nightsights,  has  all  the 
equipment  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  now. 

The  Chairman.  Okay,  good.  To  your  knowledge  General  Odierno 
received  the  request  that  he  gave  to  us  at  our  request  when  we 
were  up  there  with  him,  what  was  it,  in  February?  To  your  knowl- 
edge, he  got  that?  His  request  was  fulfilled? 

General  Blount.  No,  sir,  the  request  was  not  fulfilled.  We  ac- 
knowledged the  request.  We  had  the  request,  but  the  prioritization 
was  to  go  to  units  that  were  just  coming  into  theater;  4'*^  I.D.  was 
getting  ready  to  come  home  and  so,  "Let's  give  it  to  the  units  that 
are  getting  ready  to  deploy  and  that  are  deploying  for  OIF  II." 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  see,  that  goes  to  the  question  that  Mr. 
Simmons  just  asked,  which  I  think  is  a  valid  question,  and  that  is 
at  a  time  when  you  are  in  a  war-fight  and  you  have  these  lEDs 
blowing  up  like  60  and  we  are  taking  fairly  substantial  casualties, 
why  would  force  protection,  such  as  up-armor,  ever  be  an  unfunded 
requirement?  Because  you  would  think  before  that  would  be  an  un- 
funded requirement,  you  would  pull  down  every  piece  of  Army  mili- 
tary construction  (MILCON)  that  was  going  on  over  here,  right? 

That  new  building  on  Base  A  would  follow  and  would  be  repro- 
grammed  into  war-fighting  systems.  But  we  have  compartmen- 
talized these  systems,  where  they  apparently  compete  against 
themselves  in  category,  and  that  ends  up  giving  you  a  very  illogical 
answer.  Wouldn't  you  agree? 

In  other  words,  we  weren't  threadbare  on  the  Army  request,  and 
yet  you  have  armor,  which  there  can  be,  in  my  estimation,  nothing 
more  urgent  in  theater  when  you  have  people  that  are  being  hurt 
by  these  lEDs,  and  we  have  programs  back  here  in  the  United 
States  that  are  10-year  programs.  We  have  military  construction 
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programs  for  things  like  gymnasiums,  and  yet  that  money  contin- 
ues to  flow  into  those  programs,  which  are  peripheral  to  the  war- 
fight,  and  it  doesn't  go  to  the  fight. 

That  seems,  to  me,  to  be  a  major  defect  in  this  system.  Would 
you  agree  with  that? 

General  Blount.  Yes,  sir. 

For  the  items  I  was  addressing,  the  rapid  fielding  initiative,  the 
funding  had  been  given.  I  mean,  the  funding  was  there.  We  were 
fielding  100,000  soldiers'  worth  of  equipment  there  in  about  a  four- 
month  period. 

The  Chairman.  Okay,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  armor;  an  un- 
funded request  for  the  Army  that  is  almost  $1  billion,  and  it  is  list- 
ed as  an  unfunded  request.  And  yet,  obviously,  we  have  lots  of 
other  things  we  spend  money  on  which,  while  they  are  important, 
such  as  military  construction  back  home,  they  can't  be  as  impor- 
tant as  saving  lives  in  the  theater. 

Mr.  Wynne,  do  you  have  any  comments  you  want  to  make? 

Mr.  Wynne.  We  are  reprioritizing  every  day,  because  when  we 
send  over  reprogrammings,  not  only  the  ups,  it  is  also  the  downs, 
to  make  sure  that  we  can  balance  our  priorities. 

And  I  know  that  the  secretary  spoke  to  this  this  morning  and  re- 
sponded, as  you  know,  very  well. 

I  would  like  to  finish  on  a  compliment  to  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Challenge  Program,  frankly,  because  there  are  people  out  there 
that  have  taken  this  up,  as  you  promoted  to  us,  to  provide  us  medi- 
cal equipment  and  blood  substitutes  that  coagulates  very  fast. 

I  know  these  programs  aren't  of  the  same  character  as  you  were 
characterizing,  but  they,  in  fact,  are,  I  would  say,  opportunities  for 
the  American  civil  society  to  participate  in  this  engagement  and, 
sir,  they  have. 

And  it  is  thanks  to  you  that  they  have  that  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thanks,  but  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Wynne,  I 
think  the  first  test  of  us,  as  a  system,  is  going  to  be  that  it  is  now 
7:15,  and  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  hold  this  hearing  again  in 
about  four  weeks  and  see  what  happened  to  that  armor  that  is  sit- 
ting on  that  dock  at  ISG. 

Incidentally,  I  want  to  thank  the  folks  at  ISG,  and  you  have  com- 
plimented the  civilian  production  sector,  and  we  called  them  up, 
they  ramped  up  production  just  on  the  basis  of  a  phone  call,  and 
then  they  got  their  people  out,  and  they  worked  this  thing  24/7. 

They  have  done  a  great  job,  as  have  your  production  people  in 
the  armories  and  in  the  military  government  locations,  so  they 
should  be  commended. 

But  why  don't  we  have  this  hearing  again  in  about  four  weeks 
and  see  what  we  have  done  to  come  up  with  making  this  thing 
work,  and  let's  see  where  that  steel  is?  Wliat  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Wynne.  Well,  sir,  I  will  be  following  up  with  you  before  that. 

The  Chairman.  Okay,  well,  there  are  78  pieces  of  it.  It  is  8  feet 
by  20  feet,  and  they  are  sitting  on  the  dock  at  ISG  right  now,  and 
we  have  people  that  can  cut  it  and  punch  holes  in  it  within  48 
hours,  probably  max,  if  we  use  domestic  companies.  And  we  have 
General  Handy  who  is  chomping  at  the  bit  to  fly  it  over. 
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So  why  don't  we  see  if  we  can't  get  that  over,  and  we  will  have 
a  hearing  in  a  couple  of  weeks  here  and  see  what  happened  to  it? 
Sound  good? 

Mr.  Wynne.  Yes,  sir. 

Thank  you,  again,  for  having  this  hearing,  and  I  appreciate  the 
sense  of  urgency  that  you  bring. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen, 
and  pardon  us  for  the  late  hours  here.  That  is  part  of  the  territory. 
When  we  only  work  two  days  a  week,  we  have  to  have  long  hours. 

But  thanks  for  being  with  us  and  let's  work  to  make  this  thing 
better.  And  we  will  try  to  help  you  as  much  as  we  can  with  the 
changes  you  have  recommended. 

[Whereupon,  at  7:19  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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Chairman,  House  Armed  Service  Committee 

Performance  of  DOD  Acquisition  Process  In  Support  of  Force 
Protection  for  Combat  Forces 

April  21,  2004 

The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  afternoon  we  meet  to  receive  testimony  on  the 
performance  of  the  acquisition  system  in  fiilfilling  the  urgent  force 
protection  needs  of  our  combat  forces  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 
and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  our  distinguished  panel  representing 
the  military's  acquisition  community.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  for 
the  service  you  do  for  our  men  and  women  in  uniform. 
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We  are  proud  of  our  people  currently  serving  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  They  are  making  America  -  and  the  world  -  more 
secure  by  helping  the  Iraqi  and  Afghan  people  build  democracy  in 
the  heart  of  the  Middle  East.  Whether  members  of  Active  Duty, 
Reserve,  National  Guard  units,  or  civilians,  these  heroes  embody 
the  best  ideals  of  our  nation  -  serving  so  that  others  may  be  free  — 

and  we  thank  them  and  their  families  for  all  for  the  sacrifices  they 

\ 

\ 

endure. 

The  trust  given  to  the  people  in  this  room  by  the  soldiers  and 
families  is  that  we  will  provide  them  with  the  necessary  systems 
and  equipment  so  that  they  can  be  successful  in  accomplishing 
their  mission  at  anytime,  anywhere  in  the  world.  In  keeping  this 
trust,  we  must  be  honest  in  our  assessment  of  whether  we  are  doing 
everything  in  our  power  to  not  only  provide  the  soldiers  what  they 
need  to  accomplish  their  mission  —  but  when  they  need  it. 

Force  protection  is  an  essential  part  of  this  trust  and  has  two 
components.  The  offensive  component  requires  the  equipment, 
systems  and  tactics  to  maintain  the  initiative,  to  defeat,  disrupt,  and 
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deny  the  enemy  the  ability  to  attack.  The  defensive  component 
provides  the  survivability  required  to  carry  out  the  offense. 
Improvised  Explosive  Devices  continue  to  be  the  weapon  of  choice 
employed  by  those  extremists,  murders,  and  thugs  who  would  deny 
the  Iraqi  people  democracy.  Therefore,  adding  armor  to  our 
vehicles  in  theater  must  be  expediently  accomplished. 

To  help  frame  the  testimony  to  be  given  here  today,  1  will 
present  two  examples  that  raise  questions  about  the  total 
acquisition  system's  ability  to  rapidly  meet  our  soldier's  needs. 

First  Photo: 

•  Humvee  was  representative  of  the  local  armor  solutions 
developed  by  soldiers 

•  Vi"  mild  steel  provides  very  little  ballistic  protection. 

•  I  met  with  a  young  soldier  at  Landstuhl  Medical  Center 
who  was  traveling  in  just  such  a  Humvee.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  %"  mild  steel  didn't  prevent  his  serious 
injuries,  all  this  American  hero  wanted  to  talk  about 
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was  getting  back  to  his  unit  in  Iraq.  This  young  soldier 
provided  me  with  both  inspiration,  as  a  result  of  his 
spirit  and  concern  that  our  system  was  not  addressing 
the  urgent  needs  of  our  troops. 


Chart  2 


•  Humvee  Add  On  Armor  Timeline. 

•  Army  Research  Laboratory  developed  a  field  expedient 
kit  that  adds  provides  excellent  ballistic 

•  From  May  though  October  2003,  lED  attacks  rapidly 
increased  as  did  the  casualties. 

•  Late  in  August  of  2003,  the  Army  asked  the  Army  Test 
and  Evaluation  Center  to  identify  and  test  solutions. 
Mid  of  September  of  2003,  the  Army  drafted  an  Urgent 
Need  Statement  requiring  6,900  kits  for  the  theater. 

•  By  October,  the  Army  was  testing  the  solutions. 
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•  Mid  January  of  2004,  $429  million  was  required  to 

support  this  program  of  which  $129  million  was  made 
available. 

•  Army  production  schedule  called  for  all  6,900  kits  to  be 
installed  in  Iraq  by  December  of  2004. 

•  After  my  CODEL  in  early  February,  I  tasked  the 
House  Armed  Service  Committee  with  a  complete 
review  of  the  Humvee  Add-On  Armor  Program. 

•  Steel  mills  and  Army  Depots  were  not  operating  at 
maximum  capacity. 

•  If  the  maximum  capacity  were  used,  could  complete  by 
April  30*  instead  of  December  31  ^\ 

Bottom  Line 

•  It  was  a  full  six  months  before  production  began  in 
earnest  for  a  kit  that  took  a  few  weeks  to  develop  and 
less  than  three  months  to  produce. 
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•   You  will  note  that  the  balance  of  funding  for  this  effort 
was  not  provided  to  the  Tank- Automotive  and 
Armaments  Command,  TACOM  until  just  last  week. 

Emerging  Requirements  ;  ' 

•  Last  month,  emerging  requirements  for  more  Add-On  Armor 

kits  for  Humvees  and  trucks 
\ 

•  These  requirements  and  funding  have  not  yet  been  processed 

by  the  Pentagon  and  passed  on  to  TACOM. 

•  Because  of  this  delay,  the  raw  materials  have  not  been  orders 
and  there  will  be  a  break  in  production  at  the  Army  depots. 

To  be  fair,  there  is  some  good  news  in  this  story.  Referring  to 
the  next  chart,  TACOM  is  ahead  of  its  projected  schedule.  As  of 
yesterday,  of  the  6,900  kits,  5,675  have  been  produced  and 
TACOM  will  finish  before  April  30'*^.    The  Army  reports  that 
3,863  kits  have  been  installed  and  that  although  installation 
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appears  to  be  lagging  behind,  they  will  complete  installation  in 
May.  We  should  acknowledge.  International  Steel  Group,  whose 
leadership,  voluntarily  set  aside  their  commercial  business  to 
exclusively  produce  the  armor  plate,  and  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  seven  Army  Depots  and  Arsenals  that  work  7  days  a  week,  24 
hours  per  day  to  get  these  kits  to  the  field. 

Photo  3 

•  4''' ID  Guntruck 

' '        '  -.'■■' 

Photo  4  .  I      ■ 

•  Need  a  expedient  solution  , 

•  Army  is  working  on  a  1 00%  solution 

•  We  need  an  interim  solution       ••      .i 

Chart  5 

•  Stryker  Steel  Interim  Gun  Truck 
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•  84  plates  excess  Stryker  Armor  Plate  in  stock 

•  $132,000  Mid  Feb 

•  It  take  1  Vi  months  to  ship  6  plates  to  Letterkenny  Arsenal 

•  Balanceof  steel  still  at  ISG 

•  1'' box  built. 

•  No  testing  to  date. 

Conclusion 

It  is  clear,  that  during  combat  operations,  we  must  do  better. 
There  is  room  for  performance  improvement.  After  50  years  of 
peacetime  acquisition  legislation,  perhaps  we  require  a  legislative 
provision  that  streamlines  the  process  for  urgent  requirements.  We 
look  forward  to  learning  the  panel's  assessment  of  the  acquisition 
system  performance  and  your  suggestions  for  enhancing  the 
velocity  of  the  system.  Our  troops  deserve  nothing  less. 
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From  the  Department  of  Defense,  we  welcome  the  Honorable 
Michael  W.  Wynne,  the  Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition,  Technology,  and  Logistics. 

From  the  Army,  Lieutenant  General  Joseph  L.  Yakovac, 
Military  Deputy  and  Director,  Army  Acquisition  Corps. 

Also  from  the  Army,  Major  General  Buford  C.  Blount  III, 
Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3 . 

Representing  the  Marine  Corps,  Lieutenant  General  Edward 
Hanlon,  Deputy  Commandant  for  Combat  Development  and 
Commanding  General,  Marine  Corp  Combat  Development 
Command. 

Also  from  the  Marine  Corps,  Brigadier  General  William  D. 
Catto,  Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Systems  Command. 

Gentlemen,  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony  today. 

I  now  recognize  the  committee's  ranking  Member,  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Skelton,  for  any  remarks  he  may  wish  to  make. 
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[Following  Mr.  Skelton's  remarks]  / 

Without  objection,  the  witnesses'  prepared  statements  will  be 
entered  into  the  record.  -   ;;     .     ?,• 

Secretary  Wynne,  we  will  start  with  you  and  then  proceed  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Army  and  then  the  Marine  Corps.  Secretary 
Wynne  the  floor  is  yours. 


10 
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STATEMENT  OF 

LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  EDWARD  HANLON,  JR. 
COMMANDING  GENERAL,  MARINE  CORPS  COMBAT  DEVELOPMENT 

COMMAND 

DEPUTY  COMMANDANT  FOR  COMBAT  DEVELOPMENT 

UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS 

AND 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  WILLIAM  D.  CATTO 

COMMANDING  GENERAL,  MARINE  CORPS  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS 

BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 

CONCERNING 

THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  ACQUISITION  SYSTEM  IN  FULFILLING  THE 
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Lieutenant  General 

Edward  Hanion  Jr. 

Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Combat  Development  Command.  Deputy 
Commandant  for  Combat  Development 

Lieutenant  General  Edward  Hanlon,  Jr.  is  currently  serving  as  ihe  Commanding 
General,  Marine  Corps  Combat  Development  Command,  Quantico,  VA  and  Deputy 
Commandant  for  Combat  Development,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

General  Hanlon  is  a  1966  graduate  of  Soutlieastcra  Oklahoma  University  where  be 
earned  a  B.S.  degree  in  Business  Administration  He  also  holds  masters  degrees  from 
Pepperdine  Universiry  (1977),  and  the  University  of  .Minnesota  (1981). 

He  entered  the  Marine  Corps  through  the  OfTicer  Candidates  School  at  Quantico.  VA  in  1967,  and  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  November  1967.  Upon  completion  of  The  Basic  School  at  Quantico  in  April  1968,  he  went  on  to  the 
Field  Artillery  Officer  Basic  Course  at  Fort  Sill,  OK,  graduating  in  .August  1968 

General  Hanlon  served  in  Vietnam  from  September  1968  until  October  1969,  as  the  A.ssistant  Executive  Officer,  Hire 
Direction  Officer,  and  Executive  Officer  of  a  firing  battery  with  the  1  st  Banahon,  1 3lh  Marines.  Upon  rctunung  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  assigned  to  Headquarters,  US  Marine  Corps,  Washington.  DC,  as  the  .Assistant  S-3  Legal  Officer 
and  Public  Affairs  Officer  for  Headquarters  Battalion  and  as  Executive  Officer  of  Company  A.  During  this  assignment,  he 
was  promoted  to  captain  in  April  1971   He  returned  to  Fort  Sill  in  October  1972,  as  a  student  in  the  Field  .Arlillciy  Officer 
Advanced  Course,  graduating  in  August  1973 

From  September  1973  until  September  1974,  General  Hanlon  was  assigned  to  the  3d  Marine  Division  on  Okinawa,  where 
he  served  as  the  Battalion  S-4  for  the  2d  Battalion  12lh  Marines,  and  later  as  Commanding  Officer.  E  Battery.  Transferring 
back  to  the  states  m  October  1974.  he  rewmed  to  The  Basic  School  at  Quantico  for  duty  as  Executive  Officer  of  Training 
Support  Company,  Commanding  Officer  of  Enlisted  Instructor  Company;  and  Executive  Officer  of  Company  M. 

In  Inly  1977,  General  Hanlon  was  assigned  to  the  NROTC  Unit  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  duty  as  the  Marine 
Officer  Instructor.  He  also  served  as  the  Executive  Officer  for  the  NROTC  Unit  (1979),  and  as  Executive  Officer  and 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  summer  OCS  Bulldog  companies.  He  was  promoted  to  major  in  October  1978. 

From  August  1980  to  June  1981,  he  was  a  student  at  the  Marine  Corps  Command  and  Staff  College  at  Quantico.  The 
Ibllowmg  montJi,  he  reported  to  the  1st  Marine  Division,  Camp  Pendleton,  CA,  where  he  served  as  the  Battalion  S-4  for  the 
2d  Battalion,  1 1th  Marines;  Executive  Officer  of  3d  Battalion,  1  1th  Marines;  and  Division  Staff  Secretary  In  October  1983, 
he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel. 

General  Hanlon  was  then  ordered  in  May  1984  to  the  3d  Marine  Division  for  duty  as  Commanding  Officer,  3d  Battalion, 
12th  Marines.  The  following  May,  he  relumed  to  Marine  Corps  Recrtnt  Depot,  San  Diego,  for  duly  as  the  Director  of 
Personal  Services.  From  August  1986  through  June  1987,  he  was  a  student  at  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  m 
Washington,  D.C 

Returning  overseas  in  July  1987,  General  Hanlon  was  assigned  to  Headquarters  FMF  Europe  in  London,  United  Kingdom, 
lor  duty  as  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  (G-5)  and  for  Operations  (G-3)  He  was  promoted  to  colonel  m  August 
1989.  In  .September  1990,  he  reported  to  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  for  duty  as  the  Fleet  Marine  Officer  General  Hanlon  was 
assigned  duty  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  10th  Marines,  2d  Marine  Division  m  April  1992  While  serving  in  this 
capacity,  he  was  selected  in  March  1 993  for  promotion  to  brigadier  general.  He  was  advanced  to  brigadier  general  on  July 
8,  1993,  and  was  assigned  as  the  Deputy  Commander,  Naval  Striking  and  Support  Forces,  Southern  Europe,  Naples,  Italy, 
where  he  served  until  July  1996. 

He  was  promoted  to  Major  General  on  July  1,  1996,  and  was  assigned  duly  as  the  Director,  Expeditionary  Warfare  Division 
(N85)  where  he  served  until  August  1998  On  August  21,  1998  to  June  15,  2001,  Major  General  Hanlon  served  as  the 
Commanding  General  of  Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  General  on  1 1  July  2001 
and  assumed  command  of  Marine  Corps  Combat  Development  Command,  Quantico,  VA 

His  decorations  include:  Defense  Superior  Service  Medal  with  oak  leaf,  Legion  of  Ment  with  two  gold  stars,  Defense 
Merilonous  Service  Medal,  Meritorious  Service  Medal,  Navy  and  Marme  Corps  Commendation  Medal  with  Combat  "V" 
and  gold  star,  and  the  Combat  Action  Ribbon. 
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Brigadier  General 

William  D.  Catto 

Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Systems  Command 


Brigadier  General  Catto's  undergraduate  degree  is  from  Bethel 
College,  his  M.A.  from  Webster  University,  and  he  is  a  Level  III 
Acquisition  Professional. 

Following  qualification  to  operate  the  CH-46,  Brigadier  General  Catto  spent  the  next  thirteen 
years  in  operational  assignments.  In  squadrons  he  served  in  the  Aircraft  Maintenance, 
Administration,  and  Operations  Departments.  He  served  with  7th  Mannes  as  the  Air  Officer  and 
then  Regimental  Operations  Officer. 

Following  Command  and  Staff  College,  Brigadier  General  Catto  was  assigned  at  Headquarters, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  served  in  Manpower  as  the  Major's  Rotary- 
Wing  Assignment  Officer  and  then  as  the  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Commandant 
for  Aviation. 

Returning  to  the  Operating  Forces,  Bngadier  General  Catto  was  assigned  to  HMM-163  and 
served  as  the  Executive  Officer  and  then  Commanding  Officer  where  he  deployed  twice  in 
MEU(SOC)  rotations.  Following  this  tour,  he  was  assigned  to  the  RAND  Corporation  in  Santa 
Monica,  CA,  as  a  Marine  Corps  Fellow.  Following  this  tour  he  was  again  ordered  to  duty  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  Programs,  Analysis,  and 
Evaluations;  Cost  Analysis  Improvement  Group;  Weapons  Systems  Cost  Analysis  Division. 
Bngadier  General  Catto  then  went  on  to  command  Marine  Aviation  Weapons  and  Tactics 
Squadron  One.  In  fiying  assignments,  he  has  amassed  more  than  4,100  fiight  hours  in  13  aircraft 
types. 

From  June  2000  to  June  2002,  Brigadier  General  Catto  served  concurrently  as  Commanding 
General,  Marine  Corps  Warfighting  Laboratory  and  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Research,  Office  of 
Naval  Research.  In  July  2002,  he  assumed  his  current  duties  as  the  Commanding  General, 
Marine  Corps  Systems  Command. 

Brigadier  General  Catto's  personal  awards  include  the  Defense  Superior  Service  Medal;  Legion 
of  Merit  Medal  with  gold  star;  Meritorious  Service  Medal  with  two  gold  stars;  Air  Medal  with 
one  Strike  Flight  Numeral;  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Commendation  Medal;  and  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Achievement  Medal. 
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Introduction 

Chaimian  Hunter,  Congressman  Skelton,  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee,  I 
am  here  today  to  report  to  you  on  the  perfonnancc  of  the  acquisition  system  in  fulfiUing  the 
urgent  force  protection  needs  of  our  combat  forces  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  and  Operation 
Enduring  Freedom.  BGen  William  Catto,  the  Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Systems 
Command  (MCSC)  is  also  here  to  assist  me  in  addressing  your  questions.  It  is  only  through  the 
close  teamwork  of  the  operating  forces.  Headquarters  Marine  Corps  (HQMC),  the  Marine 
Requirements  Oversight  Council  (MROC),  the  Marine  Corps  Combat  Development  Command 
(MCCDC),  and  MCSC  that  the  Marine  Corps  is  able  to  rapidly  respond  to  the  emerging  force 
protection  requirements  of  our  deployed  combat  forces. 

In  order  to  most  effectively  address  the  acquisition  challenges  faced  when  accelerating 
the  system,  MCCDC  and  MCSC  formed  an  Acquisition  Response  Team  (ART)  to  synchronize 
the  acquisition  system  with  the  forces  engaged  in  combat  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism 
(GWOT)  during  Operation  ENDURING  FREEDOM  (OEF)  in  Afghanistan  and  Operation 
IRAQI  FREEDOM  (OIF).  The  elements  of  this  team  functioned  as  the  Marine  Corps  acquisition 
system's  vanguard  for  the  rapid  identification,  assessment,  validation,  and  delivery  of  urgent 
requests  for  materiel  support.  They  met  the  challenges  inherent  in  the  overlapping  processes  of 
requirements,  resources,  and  acquisition  with  a  speed  and  agility  that  facilitated  the  augmentation 
of  the  warfighter  with  mission  specific  unique  equipment.  The  processes  developed  and 
implemented  by  this  team  anticipated  the  special  demands  being  placed  on  the  deliberate  defense 
systems  and  ultimately  compressed  acquisition  timelines  within  a  30-90  day  window  to  the 
benefit  of  Marines  and  Sailors  actively  engaged  in  combat.  Through  their  concurrent 
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orchestration  of  the  complex  rules  and  regulations  that  govern  their  processes,  this  team  was  able 
to  successfully  contract  and  deliver  over  60,000  items  of  equipment  in  three  months,  valued  in 
excess  of  S200M,  that  directly  contributed  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  defense  acquisition  system: 
success  on  the  battlefield.  This  is  a  feat  unprecedented  in  Manne  Corps  history. 

The  Marine  Corps  was  able  to  respond  to  the  urgent  materiel  force  protection 
requirements  by  operating  within  the  bounds  of  the  existing  defense  Acquisition  Process  but  only 
by  synchronizing  it  with  the  Marine  Corps'  Expeditionary  Force  Development  System  (EFDS). 
Due  to  the  limited  nature  of  the  resources  afforded  by  the  legal  limits  of  Below  Threshold 
Reprogramming  (BTR)  authority,  the  Marine  Corps  established  a  process  to  efficiently  identify, 
assess,  and  validate  identified  requirements.  Concurrent  with  this  assessment  process,  the 
Marine  Corps  acquisition  system  did  not  wait  until  items  were  approved  by  the  chain  of 
command,  but  rather  assumed  that  the  requests  would  be  approved  and  immediately  took  all 
actions  short  of  contract  negotiations  so  as  to  minimize  the  admmistrative  timelines.  For  items 
that  utilized  sole  source  contract  strategics,  this  required  a  written  Statement  of  Need  (SON)  be 
developed  and  approved  by  the  Deputy  Commandant,  Combat  Development.  The  acquisition 
process  produced  Justification  and  Approval  documentation  when  required  for  other  than  full 
and  open  competition.  Wherever  timelines  and  the  marketplace  allowed,  competition  was 
employed  to  achieve  the  highest  possible  efficiency  from  the  process. 

The  Expeditionary  Force  Development  Center  (EFDC)  within  MCCDC  in  Quantico 
issued  timely  guidance  to  the  Marine  Corps  regarding  the  Urgent  Umversal  Need  Statement 
(UNS)  process  in  support  of  OIF  11.  This  guidance  was  delivered  throughout  the  Marine  Corps 
via  an  administrative  message  during  November  of  2003  (during  the  early  stages  of  operational 
planning).  This  message  directed  the  operating  forces  to  identify  their  most  urgent  needs  for  OIF 
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II  in  a  prescribed  format  and  to  submit  their  requests  to  the  Commanding  General,  I  MEF  -  the 
supported  commander.  Once  these  requests  were  consolidated  and  prioritizxd  at  I  MEF,  they 
were  sent  to  the  Commander,  Marine  Forces  Pacific  (COMMARFORPAC).  Upon  approval  by 
COMMARFORPAC,  the  requests  were  forwarded  to  the  Commanding  General,  MCCDC  for 
assessment  prior  to  forwarding  to  the  Marine  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (MROC),  chaired 
by  the  Assistant  Commandant,  for  approval.  MCSC,  in  coordination  with  HQMC,  MCCDC,  and 
the  operating  forces,  executed  MROC  decisions  through  rapid  acquisition  of  priority  materiel 
requirements.  This  may  seem  like  a  lengthy  process,  but  once  an  urgent  HNS  is  received  by 
MCCDC,  it  must  be  processed  and  submitted  to  the  MROC  within  7-10  working  days.  The 
MROC  makes  their  decision  within  2-3  working  days  after  receipt.  Parallel  staffing  by  MCSC 
resulted  in  some  items  being  acquired  immediately  following  MROC  decision. 

The  aforementioned  process  contains  all  of  the  positive  elements  of  the  highly  effective 
and  responsive  process  that  evolved  during  the  Marine  Corps  materiel  support  of  OIF  I.  Process 
guidance  was  issued  early,  all  stakeholders  understood  it,  it  was  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
warfighter,  and  it  was  cntical  to  the  efficient  allocation  of  Marine  Corps  resources. 

In  addition  to  the  Urgent  Universal  Need  Statement  process,  the  Marine  Corps  developed 
Operation  Respond  to  assist  in  the  identification  of  priority  warfighter  requirements.  Operation 
Respond  is  an  initiative  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  provide  a  venue  for  I  MEF 
Marines  and  sailors  to  identify  emerging  OIF-II  needs.  It  provides  a  mechanism  to  rapidly 
respond  to  the  warfighter's  requests.  Operation  Respond  focuses  on  solutions  that  are  achievable 
within  six  months,  but  it  also  explores  other  promising  solutions  that  may  be  available  within 
two  years. 
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Operation  Respond  was  implemented  via  web  based  links  established  within  each  major 
subordinate  command  (V  Marine  Division,  3rd  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  and  T'  Force  Service 
Support  Group).  The  websites  allow  deployed  Marines  and  sailors  to  track  their  requests  from 
their  input  to  final  resolution  through  a  feedback  page.  This  feedback  page  contains  all  available 
current  information  and  includes  links  to  other  helpful  websites  regarding  combat  development; 
science  and  technology  solutions;  and  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures. 

The  Deputy  Commandant,  Combat  Development,  has  appointed  the  Commanding 
General,  Marine  Corps  Warfighting  Lab  (MCWL)  as  the  executive  agent  for  Operation  Respond. 
MCVVL  receives  all  submissions,  conducts  assessments,  coordinates  with  operating  forces  and 
with  other  appropriate  agencies  and  their  working  groups,  assigns  solution  responsibilities, 
provides  feedback,  tracks  and  documents  all  portions  of  the  process,  and  administers  the 
Operation  Respond  website.  Submissions  to  Operation  Respond  are  completed  by  filling  in  the 
appropriate  information  blocks  located  on  the  Operation  Respond  website.  A  database  was  built 
containing  all  inputs  and  is  accessible  by  officers  in  the  operating  forces  to  streamline  the 
validation  and  pnontization  process.  1  MEF  maintains  oversight  and  prioritization  resolution.  In 
the  deployed  environment,  and  for  security  reasons,  classified  nets  are  utilized  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible. 

In  general,  once  the  supported  MEF  headquarters  has  identified  an  urgent  requirement  for 
a  Commercial-Off-The-Shelf/Non  Development  Items  (COTS/NDI)  capability  during  campaign 
planning  and/or  during  campaign  execution,  and  while  the  USMC  has  Below  Threshold 
Reprogramming  (BTR)  authority  remaining  within  the  current  FY  budget,  then  the  urgent  force 
protection  procurement/fielding  process  has  been  very  effective.  The  challenges  to  meeting  such 
urgent  requirements  are  primarily  threefold:  (1 )  rapid  clarification  of  the  requirement  from  the 
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warfighter;  (2)  speed  of  reprogramming  actions  to  fund  the  urgent  and  emergent  requirements; 
and  (3)  the  technological  maturity  of  the  capability  being  requested.  It  is  our  assessment  that  the 
combination  of  our  urgent  Universal  Need  Statement  (UNS)  process  and  Operation  Respond  has 
provided  our  OIF  warfighter  (I  MEF)  the  rapid  requirement  vehicle  they  need.  Similarly,  we 
assess  that  our  MROC  process  has  provided  a  rapid  vehicle  for  BTR  actions  necessary  to  quickly 
respond  to  the  emergent  needs.  Please  note,  though,  that  once  BTR  authority  has  been  expended. 
Above  Threshold  Reprogramming  (ATR)  actions,  while  expedited,  introduce  additional  time 
demands  to  process  the  reprogramming  action.  However,  the  greatest  time  delays  occur  when 
the  capability  being  sought  is  teclmologically  immature.  In  such  technologically  immature  cases, 
we  assess  the  ability  to  meet  an  urgent  capability  need  as  not  sufficiently  effective.  Conversely, 
when  pursuing  COTS/NDI  solutions  to  urgent  capability  needs,  we  assess  that  the  industrial 
base,  the  depots,  and  the  test  and  evaluation  communities  {e.g.,  Marine  Corps  Operational  Test 
and  Evaluation  Activity  (MCOTEA)}  have  been  very  responsive  and  effective.  Especially 
useful  has  been  the  interservice  and  international  cooperation  to  share/surge  production  contracts 
for  existing  COTS/NDI  equipment. 

The  Marine  Corps  was  able  to  quickly  provide  force  protection  needs  utilizing  the 
flexibility  inherent  in  the  existing  acquisition  system.  We  did  not  seek,  nor  did  we  receive,  any 
special  waiver  authority  that  expedited  the  normal  acquisition  system.  The  basis  for  our  success 
was  in  the  synchronization  of  the  requirements  process  with  the  acquisition  process.  This  action 
allowed  all  stakeholders  to  proceed  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  direction  rather  than  waiting  for 
a  deliberate,  sequential  timeline  to  unfold.  The  placement  of  liaison  officers  with  the  operating 
forces  and  constant,  accurate  communication  were  the  keys  to  success.  Additionally,  it  required 
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an  intimate  icnovvledge  of  the  peacetime  processes  in  order  to  expedite  those  same  processes 
simuhaneously. 

During  the  campaign  planning  stage  for  a  MEF  preparing  to  imminently  go  into  combat, 
we  recommend  that  the  Urgent  UNS  process  we  have  utilized  for  OEF  and  OIF  be  retained  in  its 
current  foirn.  Similarly,  during  the  execution  phase  of  a  campaign,  we  recommend  that  we 
continue  our  efforts  to  mature  Operation  Rcspond's  ability  to  assist  the  supported  MEF  in 
quickly  identifying  emergent  equipment  capability  requirements  and  to  provide  a  limited  war 
chest  of  ready  funds  (i.e.,  not  requiring  reprogramming  action)  to  quickly  exploit  available 
COTS/TsTDI  solutions  to  emergent,  warfighter  needs. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  again  thank  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  their 
continuing  support  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  our  readiness  issues 
relative  to  the  acquisition  process  and  the  force  protection  of  our  deployed  combat  forces.  The 
young  men  and  women  of  your  Marine  Corps  are  doing  an  exceptional  job  in  OEF  and  OIF. 
Their  accomplishments  are  a  direct  reflection  of  your  continued  support  and  commitment  to 
maintaining  our  Nation's  expeditionary  warfighting  capability. 
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STATEMENT  BY 

LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  JOSEPH  L.  YAKOVAC.  JR. 

MILITARY  DEPUTY  TO  THE 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY 

(ACQUISITION,  LOGISTICS  AND  TECHNOLOGY) 

ON  THE  ARMY'S  FORCE  PROTECTION  ACQUISITION  PROCESS 


INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  committee,  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  report  to  you  on  the  Army's  acquisition  and 
fielding  of  weapon  systems  and  equipment  to  protect  the  force.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  represent  the  Army  leadership,  the  military  and  civilian 
members  of  the  Army  acquisition  workforce,  and  the  Soldiers  who  rely  on 
us  to  provide  them  with  world-class  weapon  systems  and  equipment  so 
they  can  successfully  accomplish  any  mission  at  anytime,  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

This  is  a  time  of  tremendous  change,  and  we  are  most  grateful  for 
your  wisdom,  guidance,  and  strong  support.  Over  the  last  year,  our  Army 
has  met  the  demands  of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  with  more  than 
330,000  troops  deployed  around  the  world  in  more  than  120  countries. 
Our  Army  was  instrumental  in  the  defeat  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  the 
subsequent  liberation  of  more  than  46  million  people  from  oppression  and 
despair.  Our  Arniy  remains  a  central  and  critical  participant  in  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom  and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  in  Afghanistan.  Although 
these  and  other  operations  have  stressed  the  force,  our  Soldiers  have 
responded  magnificently. 

PROGRAMS 

Interceptor  Body  Armor  (IBA) 

The  foundation  and  focal  point  of  our  Army  is  the  Soldier.  Protection  of 
the  Soldier  is  paramount.  IBA,  which  includes  an  outer  tactical  vest  plus 
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either  the  Small  Arms  Protective  Inserts  (SAPl)  weighing  four  pounds  and 
containing  Spectra-Shield  or  slightly  heavier  plates  made  from  Kevlar  or 
like  products,  provides  the  best  individual  ballistic  protection  available  in 
the  world.  Production  of  IBA  is  operating  at  the  maximum  level  that 
industry  can  support.  This  is  a  great  example  of  the  responsiveness  of 
America's  defense  industrial  base.  Just  two  years  ago,  one  manufacturer 
was  turning  out  a  handful  of  SAPl  plates  monthly.  We  now  have  seven 
suppliers  producing  25,000  sets  a  month.  There  is  now  enough 
Interceptor  Body  Army  in  theater  to  equip  every  Soldier  and  Department  of 
Defense  civilian  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and  Kuwait. 

Up-Armored  High  Mobility  Multipurpose  Wheeled  Vehicle  (HMMWV) 

The  up-armored  HMMWVs  are  among  our  most  important  force 
protection  programs.  The  requirement  has  steadily  increased  from  235 
last  August  to  4,402  today.  Army  leadership  is  working  closely  with  the 
commercial  sector  to  meet  this  requirement  and,  as  a  result,  by  July  2004, 
production  is  expected  to  climb  to  300  vehicles  per  month.  Currently, 
there  are  2,750  Up-Armored  HMMWVs  in  theater  to  meet  Soldier  needs. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  means  of  production  acceleration, 
worldwide  redistribution,  and  with  the  strong  support  of  Congress  and 
industry.  We  are  on  track  to  meet  the  current  requirement  of  4,402  by 
October  2004.    With  your  consistent  support,  the  Up-Armored  HMMWV 
program  has  received  over  $400  Million  dollars  of  additional  funding  to 
date. 

Add-On  Armor  Kits 

Complementing  this  effort  is  the  Army's  program  to  add  ballistic  protection 
to  light  vehicles  and  selected  aviation  platforms.  At  the  request  of  the 
theater  commander,  and  again,  with  the  support  of  Congress  and  industry, 
the  Army  is  well  underway  with  a  program  to  add  ballistic  protection  to 
over  1 1 ,000  vehicles  and  aircraft.  To  ensure  that  these  kits  deliver  the 
expected  amounts  of  protection  and  do  not  create  a  separate  danger  to 
Soldiers  by  overloading  vehicles  or  creating  shrapnel,  the  Army  has 
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extensively  tested  these  kits  against  a  variety  of  expected  threats.  More 
than  3,000  armor  kits  have  already  been  installed,  mostly  on  HMMWVs, 
and  we  will  take  delivery  of  a  total  of  6,900  HMMWV  armor  kits  by  May 
2004.  We  plan  to  take  delivery  of  all  kits  to  meet  the  current  requirement 
as  quickly  as  possible.  In  addition,  we  are  installing  reactive  armor  tile 
sets  to  our  roughly  600  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles  in  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom.  ,  Each  vehicle  tile  set  is  made  up  of  105  tiles,  weighs  just  over 
6,700  pounds  and  can  be  installed  by  the  crew  in  a  matter  of  hours  using 
basic  tools  and  organic  equipment.  These  armor  tiles  are  working  as 
designed  and  have  already  proven  their  capability  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
soldiers  inside  the  vehicle. 

Stryker 

While  at  war,  the  urgency  to  accelerate  the  development  and 
fielding  of  new  and  enhanced  capabilities  to  our  fighting  forces  in  the  field 
has  never  been  greater.  The  rapid  fielding  of  the  Stryker  vehicle 
demonstrates  our  Army's  ability  to  meet  a  Combatant  Commander's 
urgent  needs. 

In  2003,  our  Army  deployed  our  first  SBCT,  the  3"*  Brigade.  2"^^ 
Infantry  Division,  to  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  delivering  its  enhanced 
capabilities  to  the  Joint  Force  in  record  time:  four  years  from  broad 
concept  to  deployment.  Exceptional  support  from  Congress  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD),  along  with  close  collaboration 
between  the  Army  and  industry  made  this  achievement  possible. 

Stryker  brigades  are  a  truly  network-enabled  force,  filling  the 
capability  gap  between  light-  and  heavy-force  units  with  an  infantry-rich, 
mobile  force  that  is  strategically  responsive,  tactically  agile,  and  lethal. 
Improved  battlespace  awareness  and  battle-command  technologies 
embedded  in  our  SBCTs  enhance  combat  effectiveness  and  survivability 
by  integrating  data  from  manned  and  unmanned  air  and  ground-base 
sensors  and  providing  real-time,  continuous  situational  understanding. 
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This  spring,  our  second  SBCT  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  will 
become  operational.  Our  third  SBCT,  in  Alaska,  will  be  available  in  2005. 
Continued  support  from  Congress  and  OSD  will  ensure  that  subsequent 
brigades  in  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  and  Pennsylvania  are  fielded  between  2004 
and  2008.      ^  - 

Army  Aviation  Modernization 

A  comprehensive  review  of  Army  programs  has  led  to  several 
strategic  decisions  regarding  Army  aviation.  Because  of  lessons  learned 
and  experiences  gained  by  the  Army's  recent  two-and-a-half  years  of 
combat  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  as  well  as  the  operational 
environments  envisioned  in  the  foreseeable  future,  it  is  clear  that  the  Army 
must  provide  the  most  effective  survivability  enhancements  to  our  rotary 
and  fixed-wing  aircraft  as  soon  as  possible.  We  must  upgrade, 
modernize,  and  rebuild  our  attack,  utility,  and  cargo  helicopter  fleets,  and 
replace  our  light  observation  and  scout/attack  helicopters  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  :      '    ; 

With  the  termination  of  the  Comanche  helicopter  program  and  the 
resources  for  121  Comanche  aircraft  reallocated  (through  Fiscal  Year 
2011 ),  our  plans  are  to  restructure  and  revitalize  Army  aviation  to  meet 
current  and  future  needs.  The  Anny  plans  to  accelerate  air  crew 
protection  and  Aircraft  Survivability  Equipment  (ASE)  fielding  initiatives  to 
meet  the  evolving  threat  and  provide  every  aircraft  with  the  best  possible 
equipment;  modernize  1 ,400  aircraft  to  extend  aviation  capabilities  beyond 
2020;  acquire  nearly  800  new  aircraft  to  build  modular  Active  and  Reserve 
Component  aviation  formations;  accelerate  the  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle 
program  to  extend  battlefield  awareness  and  strengthen  manned- 
unmanned  teaming;  transform  Reserve  and  National  Guard  aviation;  and 
leverage  the  technology  base  and  knowledge  gained  through  the 
Comanche  program  for  new  Joint  aviation  initiatives.  The  net  result  of  this 
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reallocation  will  be  the  new  procurement,  upgrade,  recapitalization,  or 
modernization  of  more  than  70%  of  the  rotary  winged  fleet. 

Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicles  (UAVs) 

Force  protection  also  includes  the  accelerated  fielding  of  UAVs.  The 
Army  is  the  first  service  to  successfully  pass  initial  operational  test  and 
evaluation  with  a  UAV  system.  That  system,  the  Shadow  Tactical  UAV, 
went  from  program  initiation  to  a  full-rate  production  decision  in  just  33 
months.  We  now  have  four  systems  superbly  supporting  ground  forces  in 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  that  have  flown  more  than  4,000  mission  hours  in 
theater.  Twelve  systems  are  fielded  with  eight  to  operational  units  and 
four  to  the  training  base  and  an  additional  12  will  be  fielded  in  fiscal  year 
2004.  Ground  commanders  consider  these  essential  for  their  Brigade 
Combat  Teams  to  provide  on-call  and  responsive  surveillance,  force 
protection,  and  reconnaissance.  Hunter  is  our  interim  extended- 
range/multi-purpose  UAV  that  supports  the  Division/Corps.  Finally,  Raven 
is  a  small  UAV  that  weighs  just  four  pounds  and  is  easily  transportable  in 
a  HMMWV.  It  currently  supports  ground  forces  in  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom  where  terrain  considerations  and  small  unit  needs  dictate  this 
type  of  responsive  lightweight  small  UAV.  The  Army  is  procuring  175  of 
these  systems  in  Fiscal  Year  2004  and  equipping  small  units  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  over  the  next  several  months  -  an  excellent  example  of 
responsive  acquisition  and  rapid  equipping. 

Other  Key  Programs 

In  2002,  as  Soldiers  reported  equipment  shortages  in  Afghanistan 
and  elsewhere,  we  implemented  the  Rapid  Fielding  Initiative  (RFI)  to 
ensure  that  all  of  our  troops  deploy  with  the  latest  available  equipment. 
Equipment  fielding  schedules  were  revised  to  support  unit  rotation  plans, 
and  procurement  and  fielding  cycles  were  radically  compressed. 

In  coordination  with  field  commanders  and  our  Soldiers,  a  list  of 
more  than  40  mission-essential  items,  including  the  Advanced  Combat 
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Helmet,  close-combat  optics,  Global  Positioning  System  receivers,  Soldier 
intercoms  and  hydration  systems,  was  identified  for  rapid  fielding.  Laying 
the  foundation  for  acquisition  transformation,  RFI  already  has  equipped 
nine  Brigade  Combat  Teams  (BCTs).  in  FY04,  RFI  will  upgrade  a 
minimum  of  1 1  BCTs  and  six  enhanced  Separate  Brigades  serving  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan.  Additionally,  we  are  accelerating  fielding  of  select  future 
capabilities  to  our  Current  Force.  These  items  include  thermal  weapon 
sights,  enhanced  night  vision  goggles,  the  Future  Combat  Rifle,  and  a  new 
sniper  rifle,  it  is  the  strong  support  of  Congress  that  enables  our  Army  to 
put  this  improved  equipment  in  the  hands  of  our  Soldiers. 

Support  from  Congress  has  also  enabled  our  Army  to  institute  a 
Rapid  Equipping  Force  (REF)  initiative  to  work  directly  with  operational 
commanders  and  find  solutions  to  operational  requirements.  These 
solutions  may  be  off-the-shelf  or  near-term  developmental  items  that  can 
be  made  available  quickly.  Currently,  Improvised  Explosive  Device  (lED) 
teams  are  on  location  providing  expertise  and  materiel  solutions  to        :  . 
safeguard  our  Soldiers.  We  are  acting  aggressively  to  protect  the  force 
with  items  such  as  Expray,  the  Fiberscope,  and  Magnetometers.  Expray, 
an  aerosol-based  field  test  kit,  allows  the  user  to  detect  and  identify  group 
A  explosives  (e.g.,  TNT,  TNB),  Group  B  explosives  (e.g.,  Semtex  H,  RDX, 
C4),  and  compounds  containing  inorganic  nitrates  that  are  used  in  lEDs. 
With  Expray,  results  appear  in  seconds  providing  the  user  immediate 
feedback  on  the  possibility  of  explosives.  Twenty  kits  were  deployed 
within  45-days  of  request,  and  an  additional  360  kits  were  recently     ' 
approved  for  purchase.  The  Fiberscope  allows  the  user  to  look  into  gas 
tanks,  water  trucks,  sewage  trucks,  and  other  hard  to  reach  places  with  an 
articulating  head  allowing  for  a  thorough  inspection  of  all  areas.  Six  were 
deployed  within  60-days  of  the  initial  theater  request  and  15  more  were 
recently  approved.  The  magnetometer  is  a  commercial  off-the-shelf,  ultra- 
sensitive metal  detecting  wand  required  for  searching  piles  of  hay,  dirt, 
and  others  for  possible  weapons.  Lightweight  and  handheld  with  long 
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operating  life  on  a  single  battery,  the  magnetometer  detects  a  variety  of 
ferromagnetic  objects  up  to  16  feet  in  depth.  They  are  used  in  both 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  Other  examples  of  REF  products  are  the  Well-Cam 
and  PackBots.  The  Well-Cam  is  a  camera,  attached  to  an  Ethernet  cable 
and  a  laptop,  that  enables  Soldiers  in  theater  to  search  wells  for  weapons 
caches.  PackBots  are  operational  robots  used  to  clear  caves,  buildings, 
and  compounds  so  Soldiers  are  not  put  in  harm's  way  unnecessarily. 

Other  force  protection  efforts  include  the  fielding  of  a  lightweight 
counter  mortar  radar  to  pin-point  enemy  mortar  sites,  distribution  of 
elevated  sensors  for  fixed  sites  to  give  commanders  an  additional  means 
of  monitoring  the  key  areas  around  their  installations,  and  procurement  of 
robots  to  help  explosive  ordnance  disposal  teams  more  safely  disarm 
explosive  devices.  As  of  March  2004,  56  robots  have  been  fielded  to  Iraq 
and  an  additional  16  are  being  delivered  this  month.  The  Army  plans  to 
field  1 1  robots  for  the  destruction  of  lEDs  in  Afghanistan  this  month.  The 
Army  has  also  accelerated  the  fielding  of  countermeasures  for  improvised 
explosive  devices. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  fielding  equipment  is  the 
dissemination  of  new  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures  for  dealing  with 
an  enemy  that  is  adaptive  and  learning.  For  that  reason,  in  October  2003, 
the  Army  activated  an  organization  known  as  the  Improvised  Explosive 
Device,  or  lED,  Task  Force.  The  lED  Task  Force  has  played  a  crucial  role 
in  assisting  commanders  in  the  training  of  their  Soldiers,  in  the 
development  of  new  doctrine,  the  dissemination  of  lessons  learned,  and 
the  identification  of  new  equipment  needs.  The  Task  Force  maintains 
teams  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  to  directly  support  the  theater  commanders 
and  has  played  a  major  role  in  protecting  our  Soldiers. 
Lessons  Learned 

As  well  as  fielding  the  best  equipment  to  our  Soldiers  involved  in 
the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  the  Army  continues  to  improve  Soldier 
equipment  based  on  lessons  learned.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the 
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Army's  testing  of  a  new  modular  weapon  system  that  allows  the  weapon 
to  be  modified  to  meet  specific  mission  requirements.  A  candidate  being 
tested  is  the  XM8,  which  provides  multiple  variants  (compact,  carbine, 
sharp  shooter  and  automatic  rifle),  based  on  a  core  weapon  system. 
Initial  feedback  from  Soldiers  has  been  very  positive. 
The  Industrial  Base 

The  industrial  base  has  responded  magnificently  to  meet  urgent 
needs  in  our  ongoing  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Providing  body 
armor  for  our  Soldiers  has  been  a  great  illustration  of  government 
challenging  industry  and  industry  responding  superbly.  Over  the  past 
year,  industrial  capacity  for  individual  body  armor  has  expanded  14-fold. 
From  the  production  of  raw  materials  through  the  industrial  process  to  the 
fielding  to  Soldiers,  industry  has  stepped-up  unwaveringly  to  the 
challenge,  giving  our  Soldiers  life  saving,  bullet-stopping  capability  for  the 
first  time  on  the  battlefield. 

The  other  exceptional  example  of  industrial  response  has  been  in 
adding  armor  to  our  tactical  vehicles.  As  with  body  armor,  we  learned  that 
the  threat  to  rear  echelon  and  patrolling  Soldiers  was  potentially  lethal. 
We  immediately  began  ramping  up  production  of  the  more  heavily 
armored  HMMWVs  and  adding  armor  to  the  fielded  vehicles.  Our 
arsenals  and  depots  have  been  key  in  our  ability  to  respond  to  this  threat. 
This  response  by  the  industrial  base  workforce  is  truly  remarkable. 

RFI,  as  mentioned  previously,  is  another  excellent  example  of 
industry's  commitment  to  the  Soldier  at  war.  In  Iraq,  we  see  the  enemy 
evolving  in  its  response  to  our  efforts  to  maintain  peace.  The  enemy  is 
becoming  more  sophisticated  in  its  attacks.  Beginning  with  truck  bombs 
and  suicide  bombers,  we  now  see  remotely  controlled  mines  and  well- 
planned  assaults.  Industry  is  playing  a  key  role  here  in  the  rapid  fielding 
of  countermeasures  to  keep  up — and  keep  ahead  of  a  very  determined 
enemy.  Because  of  RFI,  we  equip  Soldiers  wherever  and  whenever 
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necessary,  providing  inriproved  force  protection,  mobility,  situational 
awareness,  and  lethality. 

Over  the  last  three  years,  we  have  tripled  the  output  of  small  caliber 
ammunition.  We  boosted  production  from  350  million  rounds  per  year  to 
1 .2  billion  rounds,  almost  ail  of  it  coming  from  the  government-owned, 
contractor-operated  plant  in  Missouri,  the  Lake  City  Army  Ammunition 
Plant.  We  recently  awarded  contracts  to  Olin  Corporation  and  to  Israeli 
Military  Industries,  and  we  plan  to  expand  the  production  capacity  at  Lake 
City.  The  increased  consumption  of  ammunition,  is  a  result  of  the  Army's 
decision  to  better  train  all  Soldiers  In  marksmanship.  Industry's  response 
has  once  again  been  exceptional. 

The  health  of  the  defense  industrial  base  is  key  to  the  Army's  ability 
to  continue  to  provide  innovative  technology  and  technologically  excellent 
systems  and  equipment.  Production  is  primarily  dependent  on  the 
privately  owned  network  of  prime  contractors  and  subcontractors.  The 
Army  also  retains  a  small  number  of  arsenals  and  ammunition  plants. 

In  the  future,  the  weapon  systems  and  equipment  that  we  buy  must 
respond  to  the  evolving  threats.  We,  along  with  our  industry  partners, 
must  be  agile  enough  to  anticipate  requirements  and  expedite  contracting 
and  fielding.  In  addition,  we  must  take  advantage  of  lessons  learned  and 
adjust  the  entire  process  to  correct  mistakes  or  materiel  weaknesses. 
CONCLUSION 

American  Soldiers  display  unrelenting  tenacity,  steadfast  purpose, 
quiet  confidence,  and  selfless  heroism.  Without  question,  the  issue  of 
current  operational  readiness  -  including  force  protection  -  is  our  Army's 
highest  priority.  Working  with  Congress,  we  will  keep  the  Army  ready  and 
our  Soldiers  protected  to  meet  today's  challenges. 
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The  Honorable  Michael  NV.  Wynne 

Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 

(Acquisition.  TechnoIog>'  and  Logistics) 


Good  afiemoon  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Ranking  Member,  and  Members  of  the  Comminee. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportuniry  to  discuss  our  efforts  to  rapidly  provide  needed 
technologies  lo  the  warfighter  and  increase  force  protection.  AVhile  we  ha\  e  made  great 
progress  in  making  acquisition  more  efficient  and  in  moving  capabilities  to  the  warfighter 
faster,  the  Department  recognizes  that  we  must  make  even  greater  progress  in  the  future. 
)  thank  the  Committee  for  your  leadership  in  providing  both  the  authority  and  guidance 
for  OUT  efforts  to  date.  1  also  greatly  appreciate  your  support  of  enhanced  force  protection 
and  technology  infusion  which  has  helped  the  Department  address  the  current  situation  in 
Iraq.  I  panicularly  appreciate  the  recommendations  you  have  made  based  on  your  visits 
to  Iraq. 

Combating  Terrorism  TechDo!og>'  Task  Force 
Warfighter  requirements  are  developed  by  the  ser^'ices  in  several  w  ays  and  most 
of  them  are  filled  directly  by  the  service  acquisition  workforce;  I  will  let  my  colleagues 
from  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  describe  these  for  you.  AT&L  also  plays  a  role  in 
satisfying  \x  arfighter  needs.  One  example  of  AT&L  suppon  to  our  warfighters  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan  is  the  DoD  Combating  Terrorism  Technolog>-  Task  Force  (CTTTF).  ]i 
provjdes  a  valuable  forum  to  examine  the  technology  alternatives  to  address  immediate 
operational  needs  to  suppon  the  GWOT.  CTTTF  is  composed  of  senior  S&T  executi\es. 
as  we]]  as  senior  representatives  from  ClA.  DIA.  Homeland  Secunrx.  Departmeni  of 
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Energy,  Combatant  Commanders  and  others  as  needed.  A  special  CTTTF  working  group 
meets  at  least  weekly,  and  frequently  more  often,  to  address  CENTCOM  and  SOCOM 
issues.  Leading  up  to  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  the  CTTTF  reacted  to  a  broad  set  of 
operational  issues.  Technologies  were  accelerated  to  field  several  specialized,  unique 
weapons  which  focused  on  specific,  anticipated  threats.  Notable  among  these  was  the 
AGM-1 14N  Thermobaric  Hellfire  which  built  upon  previous  efforts  supported  by  the 
CTTTF  in  development  of  thermobaric  weapons  which  were  employed  in  Afghanistan  in 
Operation  Enduring  Freedom.  The  CTTTF  sponsored  the  Passive  Attack  Weapon  to 
rapidly  transition  an  Advanced  Technology  Development  prototype  program  to 
production,  fielding  230  v^  capons  in  160  days.  This  effoil  included  weapons  production, 
development  of  operational  tactics,  delivery  aircraft  certification,  field  testing, 
certification,  and  deployment. 

As  soon  as  the  Depanmeni  recognized  that  the  use  of  improvised  explosive 
devices  was  a  force  protection  issue  for  deployed  U.S.  and  coalition  forces,  the 
Department  conceived  and  rapidly  built  a  very  detailed  test  facility  at  the  Yuma  Proving 
Grounds  using  CTTTF  funds    This  facility  contains  different  road  village  and 
background  environments  to  include  a  lown  we  call  "Little  Baghdad."  Force  protection 
equipment  can  be  rapidly  lesied  with  operators  before  deployment.  One  timely  example 
is  the  testing  of  a  system  that  neutralizes  lEDs  using  ground  and  airborne  capabilities 
now  deployed  to  the  theaier    This  was  a  coordinated  efforl  by  numerous  organizations 
which  included  Air  Force.  NSA.  CENTCOM.  FBI  and  Savy.  Specific  details  on  other 
efforts  are  classified  and  can  be  discussed  in  an  appropriate  venue. 
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The  CTTTF  will  continue  lo  sene  as  a  conduit  for  matching  the  identification  of 
new  challenges  in  the  GWOT  with  a\ailable  technologies  developed  both  by  the  DoD. 
through  commercial  sources,  and  with  other  Departments  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Quick  Reaction  Special  Projects 
The  Department  also  employs  other  mechanisms  to  accelerate  technology  to  the 
field.  In  partnership  with  Congress,  we  established  the  Quick  Reaction  Special  Projects 
(QRSP)  program,  a  flexible  continuum  of  technology  transition  projects  that  moves 
products  from  the  Department  lo  the  \x  arfighter  quickly.  The  QRSP  includes  three 
technology  transition  projects;  the  Quick  Reaction  Fund;  the  Technology  Transition 
Initiative  (TTI):  and  the  Defense  Acquisition  Challenge  Program  (DACP).  We  leverage 
the  Foreign  Comparative  Test  and  the  Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demonstration 
(ACTD)  programs  to  get  the  besi  technologies  lo  the  joint  warfighters  in  the  shortest  time 
possible.  .         .;, 

The  Quick  Reaction  Fund  (QRF)  meets  critical  warfighter  technology 
requirements  thai  cannot  wait  for  the  traditional  n\'o  year  budget  cycle.  In  FY03  we 
started  six  projects,  three  of  \xhich  have  already  deployed  to  support  the  war  on  terrorism 
m  Iraq;  the  Chem-Bio-Radiological  sensors  package  for  the  nose  cone  of  the  Dragon  Eye 
UAV.  the  \V1v4D  Intelligence  Tool,  a  web-portal  lo  join  \  arious  intelligence  information 
to  allow  theater  planning  for  Combatant  Commanders;  and  the  thermobaric  variant  of  the 
hellfirc  munition-used  verx-  effectively  dunng  the  ground  phase  of  OIF.  We  have 
continued  rapid  technology  insertion  from  the  QRF  in  FY04.  This  \ear.  funds  \\ere 
pro\ided  for  the  de\  elopmeni  of  a  HN4MW\"  mounted  wideband  micro\\  a\  e  based 
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inlegration  svsiem.  called  PFNG.  to  identifx'  concealed  weapons.  PFNG  has  seen  positive 
results  in  testing  and  is  undergoing  final  refinements  before  it  is  deployed.  We  also  used 
the  funds  to  demonstrate  and  test  ordnance  disposal  robots,  a  capability  that  has  saved 
lives  in  Iraq.  The  QRf  is  an  excellent  tool  for  enabling  rapid  responses  to  warfighter 
needs  *     ' 

The  TT]  provides  bridge  funding  for  critical  technologies  that  have  recently  been 
evaluated  for  procurement  and  enables  the  Services  to  speed  transition  to  acquisition 
programs  of  record.  For  example,  the  water  purification  pen  provides  warfighters  the 
ability  to  purify  water  in  unsanitarv'  conditions.  It  is  now  available  via  the  GSA  Catalog 
for  purchase  from  all  government  agencies.  TTiis  technology  transition  was  accomplished 
]  8-24  months  earlier  than  the  normal  acquisition  process  due  to  our  ability  to  use  TTl  and 
is  being  used  today  by  warfighters  m  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

The  Defense  Acquisition  Challenge  (DAC)  program  and  the  Foreign  Comparative 
Testing  (FCT)  program  inject  the  ver}'  best  domestic  and  foreign  technologies  into 
existing  capabilities,  supponmg  the  Departments  spiral  development  strategy.  In  the 
DAC  program,  we  selected  23  proposals  from  nearly  300  submittals.  One  example  is  an 
especially  promising  technology  which  provides  hemoglobin  substitute  for  blood 
transfusions  project  known  as  the  Restore  Effective  Sunn al  in  Shock  (RESUS).  We 
believe  RESL'S  has  the  potential  lo  dramatically  increase  the  survivability  of  our  troops. 
This  remarkable  polxnnerized  hemoglobin  is  compatible  whh  all  blood  types,  can  be 
stored  for  3  years  without  refrigeration,  and  is  pathogen  free. 
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We  are  using  the  FCT  funding  lo  field  counier  mine  and  counter  Improvised 
Explosive  devices  (lEDs),  overcoming  some  skepticism  of  our  desire  to  do  business  with 
our  allies.  From  the  moment  mines  and  lEDs  emerged  as  a  threat  to  our  troops,  we  began 
scouring  the  world  for  countermeasures.  From  South  Afnca.  from  Germany,  from  Israel 
and  others,  we  tax  their  production  with  our  instantaneous  demands.  They  worT>'  about 
whether  we  will  continue  to  do  business  with  them  and  their  newjy  hired  employees,  as 
our  scientists  work  to  replace  obsolete  intenm  solutions  with  better  ones.  In  the  case  of 
needing  10  shield  vehicle  soft  tops,  we  began  by  buying  sheet  Rolled  Homogeneous 
Armor  and  we  taxed  shops  all  over  the  Midwest  to  provide  us  with  that  armor.  Now  the 
w  arfigbter  tells  us  he  would  rather  use  Resm  Pancake  material,  with  steel  outercoat  that  is 
much  more  brittle,  lighter  and  easier  on  the  tire  wear  and  offers  even  more  protection.  So 
we  are  now  rushing  this  solution  through  testing  for  installation  in  the  field  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Also  using  the  FCT.  we  significantly  enhanced  the  Army"s  Automatic  Chemical 
Agent  Detector  .Alarm  (ACADA).  The  advanced  power  supply  for  this  sensitive 
Chem "Bio  detector  was  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  power  supply  improxed 
unit  reliability  and  significantly  reduced  equipment  weight.  Over  22,000  of  these 
detectors  are  deployed  worldwide,  protecting  forces  in  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  and  e\ en  those 
of  us  sming  here  in  the  Capitol  region. 

The  support  Congress  has  provided  to  the  QRSP  program  has  enabled  execution 
\ear  flexibilirx'  to  support  new  needs  of  the  operational  force  and  new  technology 
opporrunities. 
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Ad\anced  Concept  TechDolog>'  Demonstration 
In  addition  to  the  new  initiatives  1  have  descnbed,  ue  are  also  using  pre-existing 
programs  to  rapidly  support  the  w  arfiehter.  The  Advanced  Concept  Technology 
Demonstration  ( ACTD)  program  is  our  flagship  technology  transition  process  for        ' 
matching  innovative  technologies  with  joint  and  coalition  operational  concepts.  This 
program  earned  a  reputation  for  anticipating  emergent  threats  and  fielding 
transformational  capabilities  for  Combatant  Commands.  Sometimes  referred  to  as  our 
"try  before  you  buy"  approach.  ACTDs  look  for  the  80%  solution  to  jump  start  the 
acquisition  process  through  fielded,  hands-on  demonstrations.  For  example,  we 
accelerated  fielding  of  technologies  from  the  .loint  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  (JEOD) 
ACTD  that  w  ill  significantly  enhance  our  ability  to  respond  quickly  to  unexploded 
ordnance  and  improvised  explosive  devices.  These  technologies  include  a  reach-back 
computer  link  capability  to  subject  maner  experts  and  a  web  based  database  of 
encountered  explosive  devices  so  our  EOD  specialists  in  the  field  can  obtain  life-saving 
knowledge  in  real  time.  The  reach-back  capabilit)'  is  already  in  the  field  and  we  are 
accelerating  the  database  collection  tool  which  will  facilitate  the  timely  analysis  of  the 
lEDs.  In  fact,  a  team  has  already  deployed  to  Iraq  to  train  the  EOD  specialist  and  collect 
live  lED  incident  reports.  Information  collected  is  incorporated  into  an  lED  database  that 
pro\  ides  real  time  access  to  critical  details  of  the  lEDs.  Our  Language  and  Speech 
Translator  .ACTD  enabled  us  lo  quickly  decipher  confiscated  documents  which  led  to  the 
location  of  se\  eral  high  profile  Iraqi  leaders.  These  and  many  other  successful  ACTDs 
draw  the  thanks  of  warriors  eneased  in  OEF  and  OIF. 
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Logistics 

Supponing  the  warfiglner  loday  also  means  having  responsive  logistics  processes 
that  ensures  we  deli\eT  equipment  on  time,  when  and  where  they  need  n.  The  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  lets  an  average  of  45  thousand  requisitions  a  day.  most  of  which  are 
filled  and  delivered  within  three  weeks.  Our  early-on  effort  to  fonxard-position  force 
protection  barrier  and  construction  malenals,  such  as  sand  bags  and  concertina  wire, 
proved  to  be  extremely  successful.  We  have  deployed  far  forward  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  (DLA)'s  Contingency  Support  Team  (DCST).  This  executive  group  priontizes 
and  expedites  cargo  shipments  and  cntical  items  to  provide  immediate  response  to     .      ,  ,. 
warfighters"  needs.  To  improv e  m-iransil  xisibility.  DLA  is  placing  radio  frequency 
identification  (RPID)  tags  on  all  Central  Command  shipments  on  containers  and  air 
pallets  alloNx  ing  for  continuous  in-rransit  visibility.  DLA  is  also  a  full  partner  with  U.S. 
Transportation  Command,  the  .loint  Munitions  Command,  and  the  Military'  Departments 
at  Central  Command's  Deplo>Tnent  Distribution  Operations  Center  (CDDOC).  Their 
joini  efforts  are  aimed  at  improving  theater  distribution  capabilm.  providing  asset 
visibility',  and  improving  container  management  so  critical,  priority  items  are  deln  ered  to 
the  warfighter  expeditiously.  •  '  •  .i       . 

Contracting  < 

1  want  to  highlight  the  AT&L  workforce's  efforts  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism 
(GWOT).  emphasizing  their  work  to  support  our  forces  in  Iraq  and  the  Iraqi  people.  The 
acquisition  workforce  is  dome  extraordinary  things  under  the  most  trying  of 
circumstances  to  achiexe  the  President's  goal  lo  establish  a  securer,  more  peaceful  and 
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democratic  Iraq  that  will  stand  against  tenonsm  and  no  longer  threaten  America,  the 
region  or  the  world.  With  our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  lives  at  stake,  the 
acquisition  \\  orkforce  is  poised  lo  go  anywhere  in  the  world  to  gel  the  equipment  and 
goods  10  support  their  needs.  An  example  of  the  major  efforts  put  forth  by  our  stateside 
contracting  workforce  to  support  our  troops  was  the  supply  of  Small  Arms  Protective 
Inserts,  or  SAPl  plates.  Prior  to  Jraq,  the  estimated  FY  03  requirements  were  only  SI  7M. 
By  November  2003.  we  bought  S370M  SAP)  plates  -  usmg  contracts  awarded  within  30 
days,  with  an  average  deli\  ery  beginning  within  83  days,  down  from  1  50  days.  Today, 
all  troops  in  Iraq  are  equipped  w  ith  body  armor.  Now  that  the  CENTCOM  requirement 
has  been  met.  the  .A,rmy  is  fielding  Interceptor  Body  Armor  (IBA)  to  stateside  units  so 
they  can  train  with  their  IBA  pnor  to  being  deployed.  '     '       ^ 

In  addition  to  our  efforts  in  research,  development,  and  logistics,  the  acquisition 
workforce  is  helping  our  troops  through  their  work  for  the  Coalition  Provisional 
Authority.  The  Reconstruction  of  Iraq  is  proceeding  on  a  verv'  aggressive  schedule  and 
entails  creating  an  infrastructure  beyond  what  had  ever  existed.  Contracts  totaling  S5 
billion  for  construction  and  program  management  have  now  been  aw  arded  in  response  to 
requests  for  proposals  thai  were  released  in  early  January.  Under  Army  leadership,  the 
principal  Army  contracts  office — made  up  of  Army.  Na\'y,  Air  Force.  Marine  and  civil 
sen  ice  personnel — has  awarded  approximately  1500  contracts  so  far.  with  almost  two 
thirds  to  Iraqi  firms.  With  only  about  30  personnel  in  theater,  this  organization  has 
established  a  main  office  in  the  green  zone,  w  nh  three  satellite  offices  around  the  country. 
Additionallv.  under  the  Proeram  .Manaaement  Office  of  the  Coalition  Provisional 
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Aulhonry  (CPA),  the  acquisition  workforce  is  defining  S6  billion  dollars  wonh  of 
requirements  for  non-construction  procurements,  again  with  a  limited  staff 

Industrial  Base 

Before  discussing  instances  in  which  the  Department  used  the  Defense  Priorities 
and  Allocations  System  (DPAS)  to  require  accelerated  deliveries  of  defense  materiel  for 
our  troops  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  1  \\  ant  to  thank  the  Chairman  for  his  personal  support 
in  reauthonzing  the  very  powerful  and  important  Defense  Production  Act  through 
September  30.  2008.  The  DPAS  is  dependent  on  authorities  provided  by 
Title  1  of  the  Act.  Using  DPAS  we  can  require  U.S.  suppliers  to  provide  priority 
performance  for  cnncal  defense  material,  at  the  expense  of  commercial  orders,  when 
necessary. 

Although,  important  in  peace,  the  DPAS  is  indispensable  in  the  event  of  conflict 
or  contingency.  In  2003,  the  Department  used  DPA  to  require  preferential  performance 
from  U.S.  suppliers  on  thirteen  separate  occasions  in  support  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 
(OIF)  or  Operation  Endunng  Freedom  (OEF);  seven  were  for  U.S.  forces,  five  \xere  for 
UK  forces,  and  one  uas  for  Australian  forces.  The  most  striking  example  of  the  power  of 
this  authonn  in  supporting  OIF  was  to  accelerate  deliveries  of  SpectraShield  <£.  a  critical 
maienal  in  Small  Arms  Protective  Inserts.  Today,  it  is  the  only  material  that  meets  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  ballistic  protection  and  weight  requirements  for  personal  body  armor 
and  IS  available  only  from  one  U.S.  source.  Under  the  authonty  of  the  Defense 
Production  .Act.  at  our  request,  the  Department  of  Commerce  direcied  the  manufacrurer  to 
provide  DoD  sufficient  quantities  of  SpectraShield  g.  lo  meet  our  significantly  increased 

10 
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contract  requirements,  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacrurer's  commercial  orders.  All 
deploved  troops  in  Iraq  now  have  the  latest  generation  body  armor.  1  should  point  out 
that  we  can  employ  this  same  authonty  to  require  preferential  performance  as  necessary 
to  accelerate  the  outfitting  and  deliver)'  of  "up-armored  Humvees.'"  In  this  case, 
however,  the  real  constraint  is  production  capacir\'.  not  competing  demand.  Accordingly, 
in  this  case,  the  Deparmient  funded  a  ramp-up  to  increase  production  from  220  per  month 
to  300  per  month  by  July  2004;  and  we  will  sustain  that  rate  through  March  2005.  We 
expect  that  this  increased  production  rate,  plus  redistribution  of  up-armored  Humvees 
already  m  the  inventory,  will  allow  us  meet  the  current  GENICOM  requirement  of  4,402 
by  September  2004. 

Non-U. S.  suppliers  also  made  significant  contributions  to  our  Iraqi  operations. 
The  German  liner  fabric  subcontractor  and  the  Japanese  activated  carbon  bead 
subcontractor  performed  superbly  during  OIF.  Together  these  firms  produced  a 
proprietary,  cutting-edge  lechnolog)'  that  makes  the  Joint  Service  Lighnveight  Integrated 
Suit  Technology  chemical  protective  suit  effective.  Sometimes  at  the  expense  of  their 
commercial  customers,  the  German  and  Japanese  subcontractors  helped  the  U.S.  prime 
contractors  surge  production  from  70.000  suits  per  month  to  128,000  suits  per  month  - 
exceeding  the  contracted  w  ariime  requirement  of  1 1 9.000  per  month. 
Warfighter  .Acquisition  Support  Tools 

1  would  like  to  lake  a  moment  lo  talk  about  some  of  the  authorities  you  have 
provided  thai  are  helpful  to  our  \>.  ar  efforts  and  to  make  a  couple  requests.  First,  thank 
you  for  the  special  emergency  procurement  auihonty  pro\  ided  to  us  in  the  FY  04 
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Auihorization  Act.  We  have  implemenled  its  provisions,  li  supplements  our  current 
capabiliiies  available  under  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  and  is  tremendously 
helpful  m  providing  our  contracting  officers  in  the  field  the  flexibility  and  tools  to 
immediately  respond  lo  urgent  requirements  such  as  those  m  support  of  the  global  v,  ar  on 
terronsm.       •      -'■■-■"■■-  .?<".■■  •■:•■    •  '  '    ^   -      '    ■  '  •   ■■  ■ 

To  assist  in  expediting  purchases,  the  special  emergency  procurement  authority 
alloxx  ed  the  Department  to  increase  the  dollar  value  thresholds  for  micro-purchases. 
simplified  acquisitions  and  for  purchases  outside  the  U.S.  for  contingency  or 
peacekeeping.'Tiumanilarian  operations.  The  simplified  acquisition  procedures  threshold 
for  the  purchase  of  commercial  items  has  been  increased  from  S5M  to  an  unlimited 
threshold  when  supporting  the  defense  agamst  or  reco\er>  from  terrorism  or  chemical, 
biological,  nuclear  or  radiological  attack  and  applies  to  biotechnology  and  biotechnology 

serMces  as  well.  • 

Currently,  there  are  existing  exemptions  to  the  Berry  Amendment;  however,  none 

broadlv  co^'er  force  protection  acquisitions.  Adding  a  specific  exemption  for  force 

protection  procurements  to  the  statute  would  be  extremely  helpful. 

Funding  Flexibilit> 
We  also  need  yet  more  agihty  in  funding  and  cash  flow  management.  Oversight  is 

noi  iusi  a  peacetime  activirs-.  and  timelines  for  reprogramming  and  legislate  e  limns  to 

loials.  like  the  S2  Billion  General  Transfer  Authont>'  limitation,  ultimately  hii  the    . 

planners  and  uarfiehiers  in  this  fast  paced  engagemeni  that  we  are  in  as  a  nation.  We 
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seek  your  suppon  in  raising  the  General  Transfer  Authority  limitation  to  S4  Billion  as  we 
have  requested  in  the  President's  FY  05  budget. 

Conclusion 
In  closing.  1  believe  the  DoD  successes  in  force  protection  and  technology 
infusion  are  significant,  and  1  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  before  you  today  to  tell 
you  about  them.  1  appreciate  the  support  the  House  Armed  Ser\'ices  Committee  has 
provided  for  the  Department's  acquisition  and  technology  programs  and  our  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines.  1  look  forward  to  working  with  you  lo  make  our  support  to 
the  warfighter  even  better.  TTiank  you. 
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